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BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER 


UNIVERSITY IDEALS 
From the President’s First Address, at the 
University of California, 1899. 


“In the University we must have the uplifting power of belief in 
ideals, the uplifting power of reverence for truth. We cannot have 
in the University any faltering in the expression of truth. Men must 
go where truth leads them, and no poiltician can tell them where truth 
leads. We must have freedom of speech in the University. The pro- 
fessor’s chair must be a platform from which truth speaks every time, 
and surely. It ts for the good of the State, for the good of the 
world. There is no other way in which the world can be kept on the 
upward track. I know the State wants the University to do that.” 
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ITIES may be, and for political pur- 
poses, in most states are, classified 
according to their population. In the 
United States census, adopted by the Bu- 
reau of Education, the following groups 


are recognized: (1) 
rseenees So 


over (50); (2) cit- 
THE VILLAGE :.; of 25,000 to 100,- 
000 (183); (3) 


cities of 10,000 to 
25,000 (372); (4) 


cities of 5,000 to 
10,000 (630). Some statistical studies add 
another group, cities of 2,500 to 5,000, 
approximately 1,000 such. Below the five 
groups, in the United States, and in al- 
most every state, there are yet smaller 
the 
political and civil privileges, and social 


communities. Many of them have 
customs, and the school autonomy of much 
larger places. There are no sharp lines 


of distinction, either in law or custom 
among these; yet the terms hamlet, vil- 
lage and town have an intelligible mean- 
distinct another, 


from the city, whatever its size. 


and 
Educa- 


ing as from one 
tionally the incorporated and autonomous 
city has certain advantages, in its more 
compact population, in the centralization 
of wealth, and the multiplicity of stimu- 
lating social This statement, 
moreover, is sometimes, quite as appli- 


relations. 


cable to a community of 2000 as to one 
The social entity in mind 
for the purposes of this discussion is the 
yet smaller community, the village or 
small town. 

In California there are more than 500 
centers each having a population of 1000 
or less. Two hundred of these, with a 
population of 100 or less, are mere neigh- 
borhoods,—market stations, post offices, 
church missions, etc. More than 300 of 
them report a population of 100 to 1000. 
The smaller places connect with the rural 


twice as large. 


or mining life; and, aside from a few 
union or consolidated schools are ac- 
commodated with one teacher each. The 
movement for the bettering of rural 
schools and rural life concerns these 
neighborhoods also. Of the larger places, 
having yet less than 1000, but little has 
been said or written. These, about 300 
of them in California, are of the village 
class referred to in this brief editorial. 
The village school situation, whether in 
California or elsewhere, awaits both a 
study and an answer. 

This is not a question of the school 
simply but its setting and limitations in 
the social and economic life of the com- 
munity. Among these factors as reacting 
children and teachers, the 
lessons, is the comparative social 
poverty, the lack of intellectual commerce 
and stimulation. There will be found, 
probably in these days, a moving picture 
theatre with shows once or twice a week. 
The films shown are likely to be the 
cast-offs, or worn-out ones, and second 
The few really edu- 
cative subjects rarely ever reach the vil- 
lage. The church life in such average 
neighborhood of, say 500 people, with 
two or three more or less jealous denom- 
inations represented, cannot act as a com- 
munity center of democratic intercourse 
and civic spirit. With the best of inten- 
tions the multiplication of churches tends 
to set the small population off into classes, 
segregating, not uniting interests. In 
most such villages there is either no pub- 
lic library or one poorly supported, and 
not generally used. Lecture and exten- 
sion courses seem to be too expensive, or 
fail of sufficient patronage to attract out- 
side speakers and teachers. Aside from 
a chance inspiring influence from the 
school, the daily news and church paper 


upon homes 


and 


class in character. 
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set the standard for literary tastes. It is 
inevitable therefore that the intellectual 
commerce of many a village escapes mo- 
notony only through the influence of some 
commending leader,—a red-blood out-door 
man, a scout-master, a woman who has 
visions of a richer womanhood among the 
girls, or a regeneration of the neighbor- 
hood through intelligent co-operation. 
There is no place where the personal 
influence of a wide-seeing, virile or wo- 
manly individual is more potent or more 
needed. 

What is said of the more or less apol- 
ogetic social life, is in even greater de- 
gree true of the industrial life surround- 
ing youth. Of necessity there are, in 
such small community, few occupations, 
and fewer yet so aggressive and so suc- 
cessful as to arouse the ambitions of either 
boys or girls for wage-earning employ- 
ment. Even a progressive ranch or or- 
chard life offers more industrial stimula- 
tion. The incentive to any vocational 
effort must come either from the school 
or mainly from the outside,—the larger 
towns and cities. There is, in such a 
village, but little opportunity for the youth, 
either in the home or among the few oc- 
cupations at hand. There are few or no 
newspaper routes, or profitable errands, 
or clerical needs, little call for market 
gardening, or trimming of yard grass,— 
from which city boys earn so much. Aside 
from the more or less house work, the 
case for the girl is even less promising. 

It will not seem strange then that, 
with much unemployed time on_ their 
hands and little direction of their inter- 
ests, both boys and girls should often 
be led into temptations for whose pres- 
ence in the neighborhood, they are not 
to blame. To be surrounded by a whole- 
some and abundant social life, of both 
adults and youth, and to be profitably 
employed at something suited to their 
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maturity and interest, is a means of edu- 
cation that few schools anywhere can 
equal. To be debarred these stimulating 
privileges means a life-long handicap. The 
idle hand and the idle brain open the 
door to low moral standards, indifference 
to law, unclean practices, rowdyism, and 
manifold disobediences. Village life is 
not conducive to ethical standards forced 
upon one in the city, nor to habits of 
industry to which one becomes habituated 
in the country. 

A paragraph on the school should be 
expanded into an independent editorial. 
Here it may be suggestive only. In such 
a community, there is likely to be little 
wealth; taxes are felt to be high; and 
school taxes are often cut. Teachers are 
migratory. Equipments are either lacking 
or neglected. The school house is as 
carelessly kept, in all probability as are 
the school grounds. Too often the teacher 
is an alien to the neighborhood, brought 
in, it may be, from a nearby city; unfa- 
miliar with the village life and its people; 
seeing no social problem to be studied 
and solved for the community’s good, and 
identified with the place only for the 
term of the school. Here, it is thought, 
is a rich field for investigation by the U. 
C. Research Syndicate. In this village 
group California has probably 150,000 
population, and not less than 25,000 chil- 
dren who are, or should be, in school. 
As compared with either the city on the 
one hand, or the rural district on the 
other, the village school works under cer- 
tain handicaps as have been noted. These 
should be studied,—the economic condi- 
tions, the vocational opportunities, the so- 
cial characteristics, the cooperative spirit, 
the character of school officials, the edu- 
cational provisions, etc. Almost every 


county would furnish a field sufficiently 
broad to make an independent study. 






th 
lo 
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_ several years in California pro- 
tests have been repeatedly voiced at 
the increasing burden being put upon the 
locality, either the county or city, and 
at the diminishing help from the state in 


STATE PLUS 
LOCAL SCHOOL 
SUPPORT 


the support of 
schools. 
the 

partment of Educa- 


Figures 
from state de- 
tion show that, in the ten years since 1907, 
the state’s share is 37c less per pupil en- 
rolled, the county’s share is $6.21 more; 
“The 


state is not keeping pace with the county 


and the districts share $9.68 more. 


and district in the support of elementary 
For 1917-18 of nearly $18,000,- 


000 receipts from all sources, 32% 


schools’’. 
came 
from the state, and 68% from the local- 
ity (county and district); of the total re- 
ceipts the district furnished 27%. 

In a recent statement in the News by 
Mark Keppel, it was said “certain of the 
counties are forcing the districts to carry 
an undue burden. Many of the districts 
are not doing all they could do, while 
but 


not able to do enough because they 


others are doing their utmost, are 


are 
rich in children and poor in assessed val- 


uation. is no such 


In consequence there 
thing as reasonable equality of educational 
opportunity”. To 


equalize elementary 


school privileges some plan shou!d be 
devised whereby those districts or coun- 
ties less able financially may receive more 
state assistance. The report of the Board 
of Education’s Committee of Twenty-one 
on ‘Reorganization of the California 


School System”, characterizes “education 
as being a supreme state interest’, and 
therefore to be supported and admin- 
istered by the whole people; it also recom- 
mended the 


of organization. 


county for the district unit 
Substituting the larger 
unit for the and in- 


creasing the state’s contribution to school 


(county ) district, 


revenues, are steps in the movement to 


give to every child a chance at all the 


school privileges he can use, whatever his 


-munity is a drag upon the State. 


own or his locality’s property possessions. 

Very naturally it would be a mistake 
to relieve the locality (even if the county 
be the organization unit) from any con- 
siderable part of the expense of main- 
taining its schools; but with equal cer- 
tainty, in a state with as unequal distri- 
bution of natural and industrial resources, 
68% of the 
expenditure is. an unfair charge to put 
upon the locality. 


and of assessable property, 
Every section of the 
state, the richest no less than the poorest, 
is interested in the highest possible de- 
velopment, economic and educational of 
every other part. Education is primarily 
Under 


system “the property of the 


a state function. our American 


entire com- 
monwealth is pledged to the education of 
all the 


in the interest of a stable government, an 


children of the commonwealth”, 


intelligent citizenship, trained faculty ior 


public needs, and contributing factors in 


its progress. Every undeveloped com- 
Unin- 
telligent life anywhere in its boundaries 
the 


ligence everywhere. 


limits effectiveness of greater intel- 
A backward com- 
munity is the weak link in the chain of 
the state’s lifting power. Equal oppor 
tunities, not equal education, is the aim. 
But if equal opportunities are to be as- 
sured to all, then the entire state must 
assume the major administrative and fi- 
nancia! responsibility. No locality should 
be barred from such additional support, 
within legal limits set, as it may choose to 
impose upon itself. But the state revenue 
for schools should guarantee to every 
child a generous minimum term, instruc- 
tion by as well-prepared teachers as the 
same money will buy elsewhere, as thor- 
ough professional supervision, and such 
diversified program as the common need 
warrants. All this need not add to the 


financial burden of tax-payers; it only 
distributes it differently, and this in the 


interest of the common welfare. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 


CYRUS D. MEAD 
Associate Professor, Elementary Education, University of California 


T IS seldom we institute anything new in 

education, yet each age prides itself on 

being “in a new era”. In the year 1919 
we say that education should be adapted to 
the aptitudes, interests and abilities of chil- 
dren, yet Plato anticipated us when he wrote 
into his Republic that it was the duty of the 
school man to find what the individual was 
best suited for, by nature, then fit him for 
it. Aristotle in his Politics says, “In perfect- 
ing education, a study of individual character 
is desirable in order to give such particular 
treatment as is suitable’. Four hundred years 
later Rome was “up to date” after Quintilian in 
his Oratory repeated—“Study the character- 
istics and individual ability of each for there 
is in talent an incredible variety and each 
should have the particular studies that suit 
him, for one pupil will be fitter for history 
than another subject; one for writing poetry; 
and some perhaps fit only to be sent into the 
fields.” 


A thousand “New 


the pro- 
when its leaders wrote into the 
“courses of study”; “Technical grammar should 
be subordinate to literary appreciation; use 
the natural activities and interests of the boys; 
constructive phases of work should furnish an 
immediate introduction into a_ useful life’— 
(Vittorino da Feltre 1400—“The First Modern 
Schoolmaster” at Mantua). 

“Some children are bright, some have defects 
which must be supplied with art. Pursue that 
study which is most suited to our intelligence 
and taste. 


years after Rome, the 


Awakening” Renaissance, was “very 


gressive” 


The choice of studies will depend 
upon the character of indi- 
Mental endowments. differ”. 
(Paulus Vergerius, University of Padua, 1400). 
“The will be 


inclination since we 


to some extent 


vidual minds. 
master wise to observe natural 
the 
And 
centuries school men have al- 
ways been able to say “I told you so”, “there 
are some with one talent and some with ten”, 
in spite of mendacious I. W. W. philosophy. 


learn most easily 


things which conform to it’”.—(Erasmus). 


so on down the 


It is interesting to trace back such “modern” 
topics as “interest” and find it running the 
gamut from: “Boys did not go unwillingly to 
school (for) the Alphabet and Laws were set 


to music and danced” (Freeman’s—Schools of 


Hellas); to, “Use the rod on all proper oc- 
casions but never seize the children by the 
hair” (Wurtemburg Code, 1559). Contrast 
Montaigne, the social realist, of the same time: 
“The Pedant, instead of tempting children to 
letters by apt and gentle ways, does present 
nothing but rods and ferrules. Away with 
this violence. I should paint the school with 
the picture of joy and gladness.” 

The writer was much interested a few days 
ago in looking over copy from an old arith- 
metic of 1822; “The Missionary Arithmetic, 
or Arithmetic made easy in a ‘New Method’. 
Designed to diminish the Labor of the Teacher 
and Increase the Improvement of the Learner. 
Accommodated to the ‘Present Era of Beney- 
olent Enterprise’. Adapted to the Use of 
Lancasterian and other schools.” By William 
R. Weeks, Utica. The Preface states: “The 
Questions and exercises are expressed in the 
form in which they will naturally arise in the 
transaction of business”. Then follows a ser- 
ies of “questions” of such immediate business 
concern and burning interest, as: 

“From the Creation to the flood was 865 
years; from that to the call of Abraham 437; 
from that to the departure of the Israelites 
out of Egypt 480; from that to the building 
of the Temple 470; from that to the founding 
of Rome 266; from that to the birth of Christ 
478; and from that to the present year 1822. 
How long since the Creation? 

“Tf a man drinks half a gill of ardent 
spirits a day at one dollar a gallon, how many 
tracts of 12 pages each would the amount an- 
ually pay for?” 

“How many wine gallons did the brazen sea 
contain, being 3000 baths?” 

“If a gentleman wears out five shirts in a 
year, and the additional expense of ruffles is 
25 cents each; and if he wears 2 in a week, 
and the additional expense of washing and iron- 
ing is 2 cents apiece each time; how much can 
he save in a year for good by wearing plain 
shirts ?” 

“What was the solid content in feet of 
Noah’s Ark being 300 cubits long, 50 wide and 
30 high?” 

In our own opinions we are always “modern”. 
The age in which we live is ever the vestibule 
to the Golden Age! 





















































But there is one movement in education 
which even the Greeks or the more practical 
Romans did not even dream about, and that 
is the using of the tools of science to lift the 
institution of greatest concern to mankind out 
of the realm of opinion and the speculative, 
and the placing of it upon the scientific grounds 
of facts. We may debate the efficacy of the 
gauze mask until there are no more of us 
left to debate, and it will only be wasting 
energy, until the most scientific profession we 
have today, that of medicine, presents the ob- 
structing Thomases with cold facts from the 
laboratory. And it will do so one way or 
the other. The point is, the man of medicine 
will know what he is talking about. Do we 
as teachers? We think and that is 
crux. So long .as we merely 
think we will be laughed at, and rightly, by 
the man who has really added to the world’s 
knowledge. Mankind “thought” when chemistry 


we do, 
the lamentable 


was only alchemy; when physics was meta- 
physics; when astronomy was astrology; when 
medicine was merely superstition. But with 


careful and accurate observation, experimenta- 
tion and record based upon an instrument in 
the field of measurement, the Chemist, the 
Physicist, the Astronomer, the Doctor began 
to really know. 

When bold spirits attempted to devise a com- 
pass for the sea of education they were the 
educational Bosheviki. To touch them meant 
scholastic leprosy. Even at present the fainter 
liable to pedagogical 
pioneers are concerned, 
never appeared in original 
old English. The first candle light 
1864, when E. Chadwick 
advocated the need for better measurement in 
an article on “Statistics of Educational Results” 
in “The Museum”, a Quarterly Magazine of 
Education, Literature and Science,” Vol. 3, 
pp. 480-484. (See Ed. Measurements of Fifty 
Years Ago—Thorndike, Kandel, Journal of Ed. 
Psy., Vol. 4, p. 551.) 

“Much of the scepticism prevalent as to the 
power and value of popular education arises 
from the inability of the educationist, or of 
the school teacher, to adduce satisfactory 
evidence of the moral or of 
the intellectual results from any special courses 
of instruction or manifested in 
after life.” 

The Reverend George Fisher of the Green- 
wich Hospital School is quoted in the ap- 
pendix’ as having a “Scale-Book which contains 


spirits are 
far as 


eczema. So 
their names 
Greek, or Latin 
or even 


perhaps was in 


statistical 


training, as 
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the numbers assigned to each degree of pro- 
ficiency in the various subjects of examina- 
tion; for instance, if it be required to determine 
the numerical equivalent corresponding to any 
specimen of writing, a comparison is made 
with various standard specimens which are ar- 
ranged in this book in order of merit..... 
So long as these standard specimens are pre- 
served in the institution, so long will instant 
numerical values for proficiency in writing be 
maintained. ... . The numerical values for 
spelling according to the percentage of mis- 
takes follow in the same order; also those for 
mathematics, navigation, Scripture knowledge, 
grammar and composition, French, general his- 
tory, drawing, and practical science.” 

But even these pathfinders doubted whether 
ability in “reading” could be evaluated. We 
note concerning this subject: “In respect to the 
numerical values of reading, as regards ac- 
curacy, taste or judgment, it is obvious that 
no other standard of measurement can be ap- 
plied beyond the interpretation of the terms 
‘Good’, ‘Bad’, ‘Indifferent’, etc. And the same 
observation will apply to the estimation of 
numbers of ‘characters’ and ‘natural abilities’ 
as determined by the united testimony of 
the respective masters”. What a far cry from 
these educational John the Baptists to Thorn- 
dike’s Handwriting Scale in 1910, the Binet 
intelligence tests, the diagnostic reading tests, 
and many others, of the last few years! 

If there is any validity in “opinion” as such, 
based upon years of experience in the school 
room, surely a safe one would be that classes 
devoting the longer time to the study of a 
subject would be more proficient in that sub- 
ject. Such complacency obtained in the edu- 
cational world for nineteen hundred years 
after Christ. But real science was far ahead 
of us as teachers. So had Aristotle’s dictum, 
that “bodies fall in proportion to their 
weight” been accepted as truth by a sleepy 
middle age until Mr. Galileo chanced one day 
to climb the leaning tower of Pisa to drop a 
sesterce and his jack knife to test “the valid- 
ity of Aristotles’ Claim”. He found that, save 
for air resistance, all bodies fall at the same 
rate! A simple test had overthrown the “sci- 
ence” of eighteen centuries. The American 
Galileo was a distinguished educator by the 
name of Rice. Twenty years ago he questioned 
the assumption that a longer time for study 
meant more proficiency. By testing pupils of 
nineteen cities in spelling, he found that “the 
children who spent forty minutes a day for 
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eight years in studying spelling did not spell 
any better than the children in the schools of 
other cities where they devoted only ten min- 
utes per day to the study”. Such was the first 
educational hand grenade. From that time to 
this no meeting of educators has adjourned 
without much space on their programs being 
devoted to the “science of Educational Measure- 
ments.” 

The movement, however, had its main source 
in the business and industrial worlds. Competi- 
tion called for the elimination of wasteful 
processes. The contractor and builder had to 
make the dollar go to its furthest cent. The 
time honored trade of bricklaying has felt the 
influence of science. The two dollar a day man 
mixes the mortar, carries the hod, dumps the 
brick on the level of the brick layer, “faces” 
each brick and arranges it in the handiest 
position for the artisan to grasp without his 
stooping. The consequence is that the six 
dollar a day skilled worker lays twice or three 
times the number of brick formerly laid. All 
workers on a city water main ditch used to 
pick and shovel in one long common trench; 
notice today that each has his separate “job” 
with an undug section between. Small elec- 
tric bulbs are now placed on the hands of 
piece workers at machines and every movement 
traced on a sensitive plate. These are de- 
veloped; useless and wasteful movements are 
struck out and five pegs are now driven where 
four were formerly placed. 

An example of the “scientific measurement” 
movement for greater efficiency is given in 
the following newspaper quotation: “In an 
experiment made by the Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit System, employing 9000 men, there was a 
reduction of 17,531 days of absence on account 
of illness in the first eleven months after the 
introduction of physical examination and med- 
ical supervision of the Thus was 
effected a 24 per cent reduction of illness, with 
a financial gain of $44,000 to the group, besides 
less suffering, and consequent physical gain.” 

Edison in a Colliers Weekly of September 


force. 


1912 makes this arraignment: “Our educational 
system of today, while it is undoubtedly the 
best that has been devised up to this time, 
is a relic of the past in that it does not come 
up to our modern standards of dispensing with 
unnecessary labor, mental and physical.” The 
demand of the business world for more effici- 
ency has “carried over” into the field of 
education ‘ 

The easiest and most natural approach to 


efficiency measurements was through the more 
tangible physical phases of administration. Uni- 
form systems of accounting and record keep- 
ing have been devised and educational statis- 
tics as to costs, attendance, elimination and 
retardation are now common. The State of 
California is just at present having its “effi- 
ciency commission”, but for some years past, 
good, bad, and indifferent school systems have 
had their “surveys”. The physical attributes 
have succumbed to measurement, record and 
comparative tabulation. Those who were con- 
tent to live in the past decade were convinced 
that this was the limit of the scientific move- 
ment. Matter could be measured, but mind, 
never! 

It is proper to mention at this place a 
common misconception on the part of school 
people. When the term “educational measure- 
ments” is suggested, the mental intelligence 
test movement is confused with it. This latter is 
for an entirely different purpose. Its function is 
to determine native or innate abilities as cor- 
related with age. This field of measurement 
has built up a separate and somewhat distinct 
technique. The term “educational measure- 
ments” connotes the movement to determine 
the acquired abilities of the school room. Its 
technique is also separate and distinct. From 
this latter phase have come various “scales”, 
“tests” and “standards.” 

A “scale” is composed of various units of 
subject matter projected along a line in equal 
or nearly equal, steps from zero ability. It 
is objective and might be compared to a yard 
stick. Illustrations would be the Thorndike 
Handwriting, the Ayres Spelling, and _ the 
Scales. 

They have no magic 


Arithmetic These are not 


teaching instruments. 


Woody 
charm in themselves. They are the schoolman’s 
“thermometer” simply to diagnose a_ pedagogi- 
cal condition with class or pupil just as the 
physician’s thermometer denotes a physical con- 
dition. Prescription should follow. This _lat- 
ter is the chief function and justification for 
scales and measurements. Unless we can be 
constructive, little has been accomplished. This 
is the contribution now being made by educa- 
tional pioneers. 

“Standards” are units of accomplishments in 
subject matter at the different grades. Such 
standards have been derived from many “tests” 
and measurements under exactly similar con- 
ditions, hence comparisons between class and 
class, school and school, or system and system, 


are possible. Standards, however, are purely 
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relative. They may be the accomplishment of 
the average or median or whatever divergence 
from this the individual teacher wishes to 
make. Such standards have been determined 
for various school subjects, such as rate and 
quality of writing, speed and accuracy in the 
fundamental processes of arithmetic, arithmet- 
ical reasoning, rate and quality of reading, 
etc. We may summarize by saying that tests 
and measurements have accomplished, broadly, 
three things: They have determined proficiency, 
accomplishment, or standing; they are being 
used to diagnose individual difficulties; they 
are evaluating methods and material, and by 
such, our school room procedure is not only 
being modified, but the teaching profession is 
leaving the trench of tradition and has entered 
the “some man’s land” of science. It is our 
purpose next to give several concrete illustra- 
tions. 

Educational tests and measurements permit 
of a better and more scientific classification and 


gradation of pupils. Let me freely quote 
Haggerty. (School and Society, Nov. 18, 
1916). Thirty thousand reading tests were 


given to Minneapolis’ pupils, taking 6A classes 
in thirty-two schools as an illustration, what 
relative position was found compared with the 
total city class scores? If these 6A _ classes 
were properly grouped, each would be a 6A 
class. As a matter of fact, thirteen were 6A; 
eight were poorer than 5A and five of these 
eight were below 5B; eleven were better than 
7B and three of these eleven were above 7A. 
This would furnish the administrator with the 
departmental plan some food for more than 
thought. 

In the subject of spelling, various 8A classes 
had individuals ranging down to 4th grade 
abilities. Re-distributions were made on the 
basis of spelling ability, and recitations were 
held between 11:45 and 12 o’clock. 


tion was on the 


Promo- 
conditions: An 
average of 99 per cent for four consecutive 


following 
weeks. Demotion resulted if a pupil fell be- 
low 90 per cent for two consecutive weeks. 
One result will illustrate: 

Two 8B boys average 65 per cent dropped 
back to 5th grade; unable to do this work, 
they were dropped to 4th grade; found spell- 
ing level, took a fresh start, promoted to 5th, 
to 6th, finally to 7B group. 

It was felt that such an “experiment” gave 
every child capacity work, that it stimulated 


methods to reduce variability within grades, and 
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that the teacher could know the comparative 
class and individual standing. 

Pupils make more progress where tests are 
regularly employed. Let us cite Ballou’s work 
in Boston (Educational Administration and Su- 
pervision, June, 1916). Certain schools were 
classified into A, B and C Groups: 


Schools Pupils 
A—tested since 1912 - - 29 18,000 
B—tested one or two years - 17 15,000 
C—tested first in 1915 - - 17 11,000 


In the meeantime principals were asked to 
give (under properly controlled conditions) 
some time limit, motivated drill material in 
arithmetic. The A group of schools supassed 
the C group: 


In addition 14% am’t. of work 2.6% in accuracy 
In subtraction 17% am’t.of work 2.8% in accuracy 
In multiplication 12% am’t. of work 2.1% in accuracy 
In division 15% am’t. of work 3.7% in accuracy 


By the use of tests we are better able to 
diagnose individual characteristics (Brown— 
Measurement of Ability to Read, New Hamp- 
shire Dept. Pub. Inst.) Brown tested 12,000 
pupils from the third to the twelfth grades in 
silent reading. The records of four third 
grade pupils will show deficiencies to a teacher: 

Quantity Quality Reading 


of Repro- of Repro- Compre- Effi- 


Pupil Rate duction duction hension 


ciency 
1 1.28 75 75 75 96.00 
2 1.60 75 aa 38 60.80 
21 5.83 69 50 60 349.80 
22 6.02 17 11 14 84.28 


(Rate means number of words read per 
second; quantity, per cent of points read; qual- 
ity, per cent of points read correctly; compre- 
hension, average of quantity and quality, eff- 
ciency, rate times comprehension. ) 

“Number I is deficient in rate. He gets 
relatively large proportion of content at his 
present rate but he reads so little in a unit 
of time that his efficiency is low. He should 
have practice to increase his speed.” 

“Number 2 is deficient in rate. In quantity 
of reproduction he stands high, but for qual- 
ity he falls to zero. He gets a good many 
ideas in the rough but gets nothing accurately. 
He needs to work both for speed and ac- 
curacy.” 

“Number 21 remembers a large amount of 
what he reads and remembers it accurately. 
He stands highest in the class in efficiency. He 
profits little or nothing from the daily routine 
reading lesson. The ordinary daily exercise 
in oral reading, as usually conducted, would 


amount to daily practice in slowing down his 
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rate of reading”. 
in this class?) 

“Number 22 covers a great deal of ground 
but he gets almost nothing out of it.” 

A Cleveland teacher, Laura Zirbes, writes 
in the March, 1918, Elementary School Jour- 
nal: “About four years ago, the writer was 
introduced to modern methods of measurement 
in education and straightway became a con- 
scientious objector to the proposed use of the 
new ideas. Further study and a closer ac- 
quaintance with standard tests and scales led 
to serious experiments, and these in turn have 
produced a thorough revision of the theory 
and practice of her teaching .... it appears 
that there is a great waste of effort and time 
in trying to keep a class together....a 
brief report of actual measurements of im- 
provement is submitted. They are evidences 
of the practicability of individual instruction 
under classroom conditions, and show how 
valuable standard tests and scales are in 
initiating the Miss. Zir- 
bes. then results in 
reading. 
tion and 
teachers. 


(Should he be continued 


new procedures”. 
gives, graphically her 
This article 


should be 


is a valuable contribu- 
read by all progressive 


Two concrete illustrations are quoted: 


“Thus E who reads a great deal at home, has 
chosen such exciting and second class material 
that it has been harmful rather than helpful. 
He reads for the sensation derived. He has 
no taste for better material and is hard to 
interest except in competitive work. Type 
lessons 3, 4 and 6 were what he needed most.” 

“Pupil H had a queer habit of not stopping 
for breaths, but gasping indistinct words on 
inhalations, and reading clearly on exhalations. 
He got very little meaning from oral reading 
and if questioned would ask for permission to 
re-read silently for meaning. He had car- 
ried over his breathing habits from silent to 
oral reading, without making any readjust- 
ments.... Type lesson 7 cleared up _ the 
whole matter.” 

One of the valuable features of the Teachers’ 
Manual for the Courtis Arithmetic Practice 
that illustrations are given of 
individual difficulties in the fundamentals, with 
teaching suggestions. The same is true with 
the Studebaker material. The Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology for November and De- 
cember 1918 (Theisen and Fleming) gives 
illustrations of how remedial work is pre- 
scribed for the needs of individual pupils 
after the application of the Woody Arithmetic 
Scales. 


Exercises is 


NEWS 


School marks are made more consistent by 
the use of scales. Have a group of teachers 
“mark” the handwriting of a class according 
to the common subjective per cents. Let the 
same group accord scores using the Thorn- 
dike or Ayres scales. Compare the distribu- 
tions. It is a commonly known fact that teach- 
ers are more uniform when making use of a 
scale. 

If it can be shown by the use of standard 
tests that children in rural and small town 
schools are as proficient in some special sub- 
jects, without special teachers or supervisors, 
as children in city schools which have special 
teachers, is this fact of any significance? Such 
conditions have been found to obtain with 
large numbers of schools. (Ashbaugh, Ex- 
tension Division Bull. No. 15, Univ. of Iowa). 
Might it be of any value to teaching in a city 
school to discover one fifth grade better in 
thought getting in silent reading than any 
sixth grade in the city, and than several 
seventh grades? Many situations like this in 
almost any subject matter field have been made 
known. “City number fifteen in — spent 
one hundred thousand minutes in arithmetic in 
the grades; City number eight in the same 
state spent fifty-two thousand minutes in arith- 
metic. Standard tests however revealed the 
fact that the pupils in the city number eight 
worked 12 per cent faster than those in city 
number fifteen and were equally accurate. 
Was an investigation into the methods in use 
in city number fifteen in order? Without 
this scientific study how long would it have 
been before such an investigation would have 
been made?” (Johnson Proc. South Dak. Ed. 
Assoc. 1917). The very fact that the interest 
and concern of the public is aroused when 
tests have shown certain conditions within a 
system is justification for such tests. Judd 
in Bulletin No. 8 of the Indiana University 
Extension Division says: “Twenty-four months 
ago you could not have had a debate with 
Cleveland about its reading. Today it is al- 
most literally true that you can meet any 
man on the street and have a debate with him 
about school matters.” 

One of the most significant contributions 
which tests and measurements make is in 
evaluating a teaching method or material. By 
many experimental tests under controlled con- 
ditions, short, snappy, motivated drill periods 
in number work have proved their greater 
value as compared with longer periods. The 
most this nature is 


extensive research of 











“Kirby’s Practice in the Case of School Chil- 
dren”. (Teachers College Pub.) The more 
recent arithtmeic texts are following these 
scientific findings. Various practice exercises 
have been placed on the market, some at no 
little expense. Hundreds of pupils have been 
tested, under controlled conditions for months, 
in order to see if differing materials make for 
differing results. 

It is interesting to note that, almost regard- 
less of material, sensible drill organized, and 
with a short time limit, will make pupils more 
than proficient for their grade and at the same 
time permit of more time for real thinking 
and applied arithmetic. By controlled tests it 
has been determined that silent reading, above 
grade three say, is more profitable than oral 
reading as formerly taught. With such scien- 
tific measurements has come the stressing and 
teaching of more intelligent silent reading. Will 
writing scales posted in class rooms, and pu- 
pils taught how to use them, be of more pro- 
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fit in improving handwriting? Actual meas- 
urements have given data as to this point. 
But perhaps the chief value of the Educa- 
tional Measurements movement is the _ sub- 
jective one. That teacher who is satisfied 
never “experimented”. Although never for 
one minute willing to give up the automobile 
for the covered wagon, “School as she was 
always taught” is good enough for him. The 
only difference between a rut and a grave is 
that one is a little wider and deeper than 
the other. But when the teacher once ques- 
tions his procedure and goes out with the open 
minded scientific attitude of actually wanting 
to be shown any better ways, that teacher 
has begun to be an educational asset. There 
are many such teachers. The measurements 
movement will never repay itself until it is 
compelled to make more. All progress has 
come through carefully controlled experimenta- 
tion. When the experimental attitude is once 
instilled, progress will take care of itself. 


LEWIS B. AVERY 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Oakland 


The Problem. 

Illiteracy in any language is the first ele- 
ment of the problem; illiteracy in English the 
second. Un-American standards as to home 
conditions form the third; a lack of acquaint- 
ance with methods of government so that po- 
litical rights granted in form are lost in fact 
is the fourth; fifth, the crucial nature of the 
contest between labor and capital perhaps 
overshadows all the others in the immediate- 
ness of the disastrous consequences of failure 
to Americanize our foreign populations; sixth, 
there appears to be an element of the problem 
not generally recognized that is absolutely es- 
sential to any final solution, namely, the es- 
tablishment among Americans of reasonable 
standards of democracy and a general under- 
standing and appreciation of the relation be- 
tween liberty and responsibility in a free gov- 
ernment. 

The problem is thus primarily educational 
but extends its roots into our business, social, 
economic, and political structure. 


Repression, Not The Answer. 
Illiteracy must be met by requiring in a not 
unreasonable manner an attempt to learn 





(*This is the substance of C. T. A. Council Re- 
port made by a_committee of which Mr. Avery 
was chairman.—Ed.) 





English on the part of every foreign speaking 
immigrant within certain age limits. The at- 
tempt to deprive people of the use of their 
own language, however, or to cast discredit 
thereon has no justification in education, ethics, 
or government. The experiences of a life 
time are behind the language of one’s youth 
and one’s early home. No new language under 
any ordinary circumstances can take its place 
and repression under such circumstances is 
neither democratic, ethical, or educational and, 
as in the case of all undue repression, must 
invite disastrous results. In a recent campaign 
for War Savings Stamps a foreign mining 
community in California was in open hostility 
against the requirement of the corporation to 
purchase stamps. It became a question of 
military aid. An Americanized worker was 
sent by the Immigration and Housing Com- 
mission to talk with the miners in their own 
language. In twenty-four hours the leader 
of the anarchistic gang threw down a thousand 
dollars in gold at the Post Office window for 
War Savings Stamps on his own account. 
They simply do not understand, and under- 
standing must come through the interpretation 
of those one believes to be friends. 

It seems to me that in no part of our educa- 
tional system can mental testing, providing it 
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can be carried into the language of the for- 
it will aid in 
required 


eigner, be of more value since 


determining what should be from 
and expected of him. 

The learning of English is essential in order 
that 


they see and 


what 
order that 
themselves in the 


they may know the meaning of 


hear about them, in 


they may protect factory 


and on the street, in order that they may have 


an elementary understanding of the laws and 


customs among which they must live and 


without which 


understanding any degree of 


rational freedom is impossible. 


State Help. 
Commission of 
State of 


such 


The 


ing in the 


Immigration and Hous- 
California is, I understand, 
the only organized agency conducted by 
this 
possibly that in Massachusetts. 
it finds and 


small 


any State Department in country, save 
The conditions 
with the 
forces at its disposal, are calculated to 
uninitiated. One would 


mansion 


evils it remedies, even 


astonish the hardly 
suspect a fine old remaining in the 
semi-business section of a growing California 
city, with its two lavatories, its two sinks, and, 
of course, its butler’s pantry, of housing twenty- 
six families. Yet One 
order to 
and 


educational 


such cases occur. 
detail in 
£ 


justify the existence of this 


need not go into extended 


Commission 


the necessity of seeing that our 


work co-operates with it. 

At this point comes in the home teacher in 
California. Insofar as I know, Los Angeles 
and Oakland are the only 


vantage of this act of the 


places taking ad- 
which 
district 
teacher for 


legislature 


allows any district out of its purely 


funds to employ a home each 


five hundred pupils. An immediate necessity 


seems to be some legal means of paying home 


from the other teach- 
ers and thus removing the handicap upon their 
The State 
certainly as vitally interested as 
the City and The advantage of the 
home Americanization 


teachers same fund as 


employment. and 


government of 
County are 
Town. 
teacher in work is 


that she has the freedom to meet 


requirements of the sit- 


necessary 
the Americanization 
whether in school or the 


uation particular 


district about it or in the larger community, 
since her pay is not dependent upon counting 
noses California 
This, how- 
of the financial sit- 
detailed method of 


been 


every ten minutes as our 


law requires in the class room. 
ever, is probably the crux 


uation, since this minutely 


adopted for 


reporting attendance has 


NEWS 


the very purpose of obviating loose modes in 
the distribution of State moneys. It may thus 
prove difficult to frame a law allowing home 
teachers the they must have to do 
community work and at the same time satisfy 
the critical guardians of the public funds. 

It remains that no serious and _ successful 
progress can be made in Americanization with- 
out attacking the problem of home conditions 
and housing conditions much more adequately 
than is and that 
shall education among the 
homes be one of 


liberty 


now being done legislation 


abundant 
themselves 


allow 
will the modes 
required. 
Beneficent Character of Good Government. 
Immigrants come here with the utmost sus- 
picion of all efforts 


always 


what 
calculated to 


governmental and 


they see here is not 


quiet their suspicions. Our schools must con- 


vey to them in a way that they shall under- 
stand and appreciate the beneficent intent of 


municipal, state and national government and 


teach them how to take advantage of the 


opportunities offered for protecting the prop- 


erty, the lives, and the welfare of themselves 


and their families. Our foreign population 


comes to us performing 


The 


have 


largely engaged in 


the labor ideals 


colored 


for large corporations. 
of liberty and freedom 
dreams of 


which 


their America are crushed by 


oppression, misunderstanding and misgovern- 
ment which make them ready victims of the 
Prussian- 
revolution in 


the history of the world and repression has 


demagogue and the labor agitator. 


istic rule has uniformly bred 


been uniformly followed by explosion. Labor 
democratic 
basis before there can be a successful democ- 
racy. The only possible hope for this is the 
extension of education into the active realm of 
labor, into the factory, and into the laboring 
community generally. 


and capital have got to get to a 


Government Essential. 
agreed that the 
possession of 


We have immigrant must 


be put in American standards 
The question immedi- 
ately arises as to what are American standards. 
In this matter our educational leaders are not 
particularly clear. 


posed to 


and modes of living. 


Democracy is generally sup- 


something to do with liberty 


and freedom but 


have 
even our teachers do not 
and definitely place responsibility as 
the absolutely necessary accompaniment of lib- 


erty and freedom. 


clearly 


The term freedom, more- 
over, has the general connotation in the minds 








of many, of freedom from the operation of 
the laws. Law is generally recognized as the 
opponent of freedom when it should be rec- 
ognized as the bulwark of freedom. It be- 
comes, as I see it, absolutely essential to any 
Americanization program that there shall be 
a much larger and more definite exposition 
throughout our schools of the purpose and 
the necessity of law, and that Democracy con- 
sists not in the absence of law but in the 
automatic reference of law and of the modes 
and personnel of government to the people. 
Where the initiative, referendum and _ recall 
are in full swing as they are here, this may 
be done at any time and still the government 
maintain its power and efficiency. It should 
be made clear that this war has -not been 
fought by us in defiance of democratic prin- 
ciples but in accordance with democratic prin- 
ciples, that we have not abandoned democ- 
racy in order to fight it. If democracies can 
not fight wars when necessary for their pres- 
ervation they are at the mercy of their enemies. 

It is true that before we can demand re- 
spect for our government, we must make it 
worthy of respect, but with right teaching 
this becomes the prime responsibility of every 
citizen, a thing not desirable merely, but a 
thing to be sought after. Condemning the 
absence of such respect will not cure it, though 
it must be cured at any hazard. 


Program Content. 

Our program includes a sympathetic treat- 
ment of the immigrant, teaching him English 
through improved methods, assisting him to 
find himself in his own little community as 
well as in the larger community, promoting 
his welfare and establishing his protection, 
seeking to reconcile his interests with those 
of his employer and bringing both together 
for the common good, and finally it includes 
the Americanization of the American, the .es- 
tablishing and the teaching of the necessity and 
the value of law in the community whether 
in municipality, state, or nation. 

To accomplish these ends and purposes there 
must be an enlargement of the field of the 
local school to meet the situation and this 
must be supported by a large and definite 
state and national program. In our own state 
it means co-operation of the schools with the 
Commission on Immigration and Housing. In 
a larger way it means co-operation with the 
national program in Americanization and par- 


ticularly the national program in education pre- 
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sented in Senate Bill 4987 for the creation of 

a Department of Education. 
The method of attack to be 

may be summarized as follows: 


recommended 


First: As indicated above, there must be 
co-operation in the proposed national program. 

Second: The State Board of Immigration 
and Housing in whose hands the State Council 
of Defense has placed the Americanization 
problem must receive our co-operation and 
support. Their particular work has been the 
important one of establishing standards for 
housing and seeing that these standards are 
enforced. 

The State Plan. 

This Commission has also proposed a pro- 
gram of Americanization somewhat as follows: 

(a) The establishment of a County Commit- 
tee in each County where there are large cen- 
ters of foreign population, and as many local 
committees co-operating therewith as possible, 
these committees to head in the _ respective 
school systems where the school systems are 
willing to promote this work. 

(b) Advisory committees composed of men 
and women of foreign parentage as well as 
those of foreign birth. 

(c) A secretary is believed to be essential 
to the success of any large County or City 
movement, to have charge of the surveys which 
should be made of the foreign population, of 
housing conditions, of the conditions in manu- 
facturing plants and of other needs as they 
may arise, such a secretary’s office to be the 
center not only for the educational work but 
also for the various agencies of volunteer ser- 
vice throughout the community. 

Third: The educational program must be 
wholly in the hands of the schools but must 
secure full co-operation with the volunteer 
agencies and with such officials as have in 
hand the rectifying of housing and working 
conditions. 

Fourth: The schools should undertake to 
develop the work along the social needs of 
the communities in which they are situated 
The educational system must cease to be 
merely scholastic and academic and become 
social in its view point. Neighborhood schools, 
at present found in Los Angeles and Oakland 
in probably their fullest development in Cal- 
ifornia, aim to furnish a center of interest 
and influence each for its own community. 
Their activities include the day nursery, the 


care of the anaemic and underfed, the cafe- 
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teria, the playground, special classes for special 
needs, vocational guidance and vocational edu- 
cation, classes for foreign mothers, classes in 
the study of English for foreigners, classes 
in naturalization, and the home teachers, who 
carry out into the home the influence of the 
school, and assist the mothers of the com- 
munity who would otherwise not be reached. 
The school also attempts to attract the people 
of the community by its convenience as a meet- 
ing place for discussion and for mutual social 
benefit. 

Fifth: The schools must develop evening 
and day classes for the teaching of English 
to those who are unable to read or write the 
English language and these classes are to 
be developed not merely in school buildings 
but in shops, factories, churches, hospitals— 
wherever the need exists. The assistance of 
outside organizations can frequently be used 
to get together a group of people needing this 
education and will assist in holding them in 
classes. 

Sixth: Special methods of teaching mature 
people the English language must be developed 
and teachers must be educated in these meth- 
ods who have at heart the welfare of the 
people to be reached. This means classes for 
teachers within school systems and also the 
co-operation of the University through its 
Education and Extension Departments. 

Seventh: One of the most difficult problems 
of Americanization is the establishment of 
clearer ideals of democracy in the minds of 
Americans. This means first of all a clear 
program developed and carried forward in 
our schools. There is much confusion at the 
present time as to what democracy implies, it 
being confused in the popular mind with per- 
sonal freedom and with the idea that govern- 
ment is maintained because of the evil doer; 
that taxes are to be shunned, and that free- 
dom means freedom from law. The work of 
government in gaining for the people freedom 
in co-operation must be made clear to every 
pupil of our schools. The beneficent purpose 
of government in actual operation must be 
concretely shown every day of the year. In 
the light of such teaching the head lines of 
our daily papers may assume more nearly 
their proper perspective and it may become 
clearer that a democracy may also be the 
strongest kind of government, but responsible 
to the people. 

Eighth: Home teachers now, permitted by 
law to be paid out of district funds should 


be sufficiently supported by State and County 
funds so that their appointment may be en. 
couraged. 


The Americanization of Americans. 


One of the most fundamental necessities 
in the Americanization movement is a_ uni- 
versal standard of democracy—a securing to 
the entire American people a working knowledge 
of democracy based on commonly accepted 
principles. The only agency for assuring a 
common understanding regarding democracy is 
the public schools. School authorities, teach- 
ers, and through them, the pupils, must have 
simple principles of democracy clearly out- 
lined and placed in practice. I would suggest 
the following general scheme: 

The socialized school room is the basis of 
a practical acquaintance with democracy. This 
means not merely the socialized recitation, in 
which all the pupils of a class are vitally 
engaged, but that in all matters which con- 
cern the school room each pupil shall feel a 
responsibility and have at hand the means of 
doing his part for the common good. Each 
must feel it his duty to promote the general 
welfare. The school room thus becomes the 
laboratory of democracy. 

But the experiences of the school room are 
to be used as pathways to the larger responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. There must be a 
clear appreciation of what the community 
outside is doing to promote the general wel- 
fare of the people who live in it. It must 
be made clear that to a marvelous extent 
people have united to do that which they 
could not do separately or which they can do 
better collectively. The municipal govern- 
ment must be shown in its beneficent aspect 
as the agency of every man, woman and child 
for co-operative effort. A simple enumeration 
of the benefits accruing to every individual in 
a city because of government is marvelously 
impressive when appreciated. 

The State and country at large can be 
reached in a score of ways when once the 
foundation has been laid. The patriotic liter- 
ature of today should be in every school room 
from the sixth grade up and no effort should 
be spared to make clear the necessity of gov- 
ernment and the benefits of co-operation. 

This war has evidenced the vital relation 
between patriotism and service. The _ schools 
are not likely to find a saving value in uni- 
versal military service, but they could do no 
better than unite to establish a universal com- 
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munity service. If every child has systemat- 
ically built himself into the city and the state 
in which he lives, into the community of 
needs about him, he will be of necessity an 
enlightened patriot. Red Cross work not 
only needs patriots but makes them. Relief 
work whether in war or peace needs patriots 
and makes them. In the light of a common 
foe, patriotism always thrives. 

3ut war is not requisite to produce patriot- 
ism. Common need and common service are 
the esseence of it. It is the next mission 
of the schools to make universal the knowl- 
edge of community’ needs and make possible 
a united community service on the part of 
all the people. 


My Country "Tis of Thee. 
Children who have gone through from in- 
fancy such a course as is here suggested can 
scarcely become Bolshevik or anarchistic in 
tendency. Democracy cannot possibly be con- 
fused with individualism. Government by the 
people means none the less government. Weak 
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government and inefficient government cannot 
be considered blessings, but government of the 
people, for the people and by the people is 
the thing to be secured. 

Shall Our Dream Come True? 

Back of the problem of the immigrant and 
back of the problem of the public schools 
is the American people who in this crisis 
hold the key to both problems. The greatest 
enemies we have to fight are not the enemies 
without, but those within, and the greatest 
impediments to our dream of Democracy 
coming true are our prejudices of class and 
race. There must be a campaign of enlight- 
enment among mature Americans to. gain 
from them the practical sympathy with the 
foreign peoples in our own land that they 
have gladly and rightly extended to those 
across the sea. A lasting Democracy requires 
for its perpetuity an increasing fraternity 
among all its people, based on mutual under- 
standing and mutual appreciation. 


LOUISE L. KIDDER 
McKinley School, Berkeley. 


N RESPONSE to a request from one of 

the editors of THe Srerra News that I 

describe my method of teaching History, 
let me make clear at the outset one thing. 
I do not teach History. I teach children how 
to learn history, or better, how to study his- 
tory. I, too, study history with them, and 
though I have been so studying it for lo, 
these many years, I still sometimes learn his- 
tory from them. 

Ours is a social method. We follow the 
text, and lessons are assigned as per usual 
from time immemorial. But there we for- 
sake the beaten path, and turn every one to 
his own way. Having read the text, each 
child, by use of reference books, maps, globes, 
crayon, paint, modeline or what not, studies 
the lesson by using his hands as well as his 
head. He makes pictures, models or picture 
shows, he acts out the lessons, he imagines him- 
self to be the historical character, he dresses 
to represent that character, he plays original 
games, in fact does anything that a child can 
plan to express his thought. What he has worked 
out he contributes to the class as his offer- 
ing for the good and pleasure of all. And 


since no two work out the problem in the same 
way, interest never flags, variety is infinite, 
each contributes, each is a recipient. The dull 
round of questions to which each should return 
an identical answer has disappeared and bore- 
dom has gone with it. 

The teacher provides the inspiration, en- 
courages originality, helps to find material, 
listens to talks, but so far as possible elimin- 
ates herself as conventional director of class- 
room activities. Her one thought is that chil- 
dren must learn their own lessons, not alone 
the lesson of the textbook, but lessons of 
self direction, of concentration, of self-control, 
of courtesy, of consideration for others. Chil- 
dren want to learn. They should be given 
freedom to think for themselves, to learn 
their own lessons in their own way and to 
express themselves in a variety of ways. 

Given this freedom, children are so _inter- 
ested that I often hear at three o’clock when 
classes are dismissed, “May I work after 
school tonight?” or, “How early will you be 
here in the morning? I want to finish my 
map.” I am in the habit of going to school 
very early, but I nearly always find someone 
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there waiting with a model he has finished at 
home and is anxious to show and explain, or 
someone finish 


school 


who wants to some work that 


can be done 


only at where he 


can 


have the and the use 


books 

of paste, paper or modeline. 
One ago, when I 

opened my classroom door, I found two boys 


down on 


right reference 


morning, a short time 


their knees, each with a sheet of 
wrapping paper about four by six feet, books, 
crayons, and 


Europe 


scissors several maps, drawing 


a map of important 
taken place. 
They were 
full of 
They 
were making the maps not because they had 


The 


were 


showing where 
World War 


were no 


life, 


events of the had 
Theirs 


full of 


ordinary maps. 


and every mark was 


meaning to the boys who were drawing. 


been told to, but because they wanted to. 
War, 


lessons by 


class was studying the and they 


learning their showing real sub- 
marines sinking real vessels, aeroplanes, trenches, 
barbed wire entanglements, the German army 
in Belgium, the battles of the Marne, Verdun, 
the sinking of the Lusitania, the work of the 
Red Cross. Here and there were the flags of 
the Allies and the United States. These maps 
were wrinkled and dirty by the time the boys 
were ready to recite from them to the class, 
but they 


were full of history, and that was 


all we cared for them. 

These caught that morning disregard- 
ing union hours, Sixth 
With part of the 
was a boy Fifth class, 
fixing a motion picture reel in an H—O. carton 


boys 
were from the Low 
another 


class. them, in 


room, from the Low 
showed the class 
A little girl worked 


out a stage setting in a pasteboard box, and 


crank to turn as he 
the life of John Smith. 


with a 


was putting her scenery in order so that she 


might show the settlement of Georgia and 


the struggle with the Spaniards at the South. 
which 
should illustrate the adventures of Ulysses on 


Several others were making models 


his return from the Trojan war. They were 


all so interested in 
that 


neither did 


what they were doing 
other, 


had 


exclamation of 


talking to each 
that the 


heard my 


they were not 


they know door 


opened until they 
surprise. 
And so the 


day, in 


work goes on from day to 


school stories in the 


and out—new 
text book, thoughts as the lessons are 
and studied, expréssions of the 


thoughts either by oral recitation or by hand 


new 


read new 


work, and the lesson is learned not for the 
some dreaded examination, but 
for all time because the thoughts were their 
own thoughts and the expressions of 


thoughts were original with them. 


day, not for 


those 


There is real joy in learning in this way, 
and the teacher is happy because she knows 
that she is giving the children an opportunity 
to grow mentally, physically and morally in 
the most natural way. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS* 


2. 
— 


ROBABLY what is at once the greatest 
opportunity and the most difficult prob- 
lem ever placed before teachers and ad- 
ministrators has to be worked out. The 
problem is to create continuation schools, and, 
having created them, to 
It is pre-eminently a_ teacher’s 


now 


make them efficient. 


work, because 


the difficulties will be pedagogic rather than 


administrative. 
pelled to 
ways 


For the present we are com- 
endure the position that it is al- 
best to introduce outsiders, not always 


expert, usually unacquainted with the special 
difficulties of the locality, to “administer” the 


work of that 


gift, and, infer- 


education. It is even claimed 
“administration” is 
that 


blessed with it. 


a special 
entially, teachers are _ not 
While the Board of Education 
has shown a progressive spirit, local authorities 
are retrograde, and we have heard only this 
week rumors of a suggestion to remove from 


elementary 


the administrative staff of one authority as 
many as possible of those members who have 
what has been sneeringly particularised as the 
“elementary taint.” So does privilege entrench 
itself and England remain an essentially un- 
democratic country. The great war has shown 
what a vast amount of latent military ability 
existed in the masses of the people. Police- 
men and attendance officers have fought their 
battalions. A coal 
miner wears the general's baton on his shoul- 
ders. Yet it requires no special gift of proph- 
ecy to declare that in a little while the Reg- 


ular Army will again become the special pre- 


way to the command of 


(* An excellent article, quoted from 
number of the London Teacher, concerns the 
movement to establish Continuation Schools in 
English cities, and is so pertinent and revealing 
of English conditions, that it deserves a place im 
an American school paper. The conclusions are 
quite as wise for such work in California as 
for London.—Ed.) 


a recent 








ont 
the 
in 
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in 
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serve of the privileged classes, and the men 
who had the effrontery to demonstrate that 
military gifts are not the peculiar property of 
the well-born and plutocratic members of the 
commonwealth will be quietly shelved until 
the country is again in dire peril. So it seems 
to be with teachers. Only one day we shall 
be in position to demand the open career and 
destroy for ever the legend that “detachment,” 
which is only a euphemism for want of knowl- 
edge, is the main qualification for “admin- 
istering’” education. More harm is_ being 
done daily by inefficient administration than 
the world dreams of. Just as there have been 
Colonial Secretaries who were profoundly ig- 
norant of geography and history, First Lords 
of the Admiralty who opposed obvious re- 
forms, and Chancellors of the Exchequer who 
did not know decimals; so there are admin- 
istrators who have only “inspected” our schools. 

Whatever, then, may be planned or sug- 
gested or prescribed by officials, the work of 
trial and experiment will have to be done by 
teachers, and in the main by those who have 
been trained for and gained their experience 
in elementary work. It is time that they took 
stock of the position and prepared themselves 
for the strenuous task which lies before them. 
That it will be strenuous there can be no 
doubt, nor can it be doubted that it will be 
made more efficient by the antagonism of vested 
interests and the selfishness of the self-styled 
“captains of industry’ who amass their mil- 
lions without care for the minds and souls 
of their fellow creatures who create their 
wealth by wearing out bodies and brains. 

The first great truth which appears is that 
there must be unity and co-operation between 
the elementary and continuation schools. They 
have to solve one problem, not two. With- 
out a clear understanding and a common ac- 
cord there can be no hope for success. There 
can be no superstructure without a firm foun- 
dation, and the subsequent work must be a 
natural development of that done in the early 
stages. No petty rivalries, no captious mis- 
understandings must be allowed to interfere 
with the work of construction. It will be 
fatal if either branch supposes that it can 
work independently of the other. 

Further, the day continuation schools will 
be the predominant feature of the new system. 
Tired boys and girls must not be permitted 
to sap their vitality and become prematurely 
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old by carrying on their studies through the 
night, to which they come with exhausted 
frames and tired minds. The supplementary 
education must be given mainly in the day- 
time. Many of the recognized weaknesses of 
the present system arise not from the evil 
propensities of the adolescent pupils, but from 
sheer inability to apply their full powers to 
mental work at the close of a working day. 
And this will still be the case when shorter 
hours prevail. The night was given for rest 
from labor, not to begin fresh toils. And 
this, it will be admitted, is as true of teachers 
as of the taught. 

And the new schools will need to be es- 
sentially places for practical work, not merely 
lectures and lessons. The great principle of 
self-activity must be the basis of the teaching. 
It may be questioned whether many who now 
spend three or four years at a_ university 
have really fitted themselves in the best way 
for the work of their lives. In any case they 
will be a limited class. They should also be 
a specially gifted selection of the very best, 
from whom will come the leaders of the pro- 
fessions, the intellectual pioneers. 

3ut there remains the great mass _ hitherto 
so seriously neglected. Intelligent foreign ob- 
servers have long pointed out that while our 
leisured classes have at their hand excellent 
schools for their children, the middle and 
working classes are but ill provided with means 
of advanced education suited to their needs. 

Now that the opportunity has come we be- 
lieve they will avail themselves of it. It is for 
us to see that they shall not be disappointed. 
England needs an educated people, or she will 
fall behind in the race. We have an enormous 
leeway to make up. Only teachers can do 


the work—teachers of the right stamp. 


THE BORN-SHORTS 


Teachers who acre familiar with “The Evolu- 
tion of Dodd” and “All the Children of All 
the People” will be interested to know that 
Peoria, Illinois, has recently established as a 
part of her school system, a school for the 
“Born Short” children, with its own choice of 
school exercises, its own means and motives, 
in discipline, and a picked staff of teachers 
who understand the needs and something of 
the possibilities of these handicapped children. 
“William Hawley Smith School” named so in 
honor of the author, should furnish teachers 
everywhere with suggestive conclusions on 
what not to do, in order that should be done 
or such children may be done. 
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THE SCHOOL FARM 
(From Oakland Tribune) 
te 


T TIMES, and by a certain class of critics, 
A doubt is expressed as to the feasibility 
and success of farm work connected with 
the public schools. It is interesting to note 
actual undertakings that have succeeded. Natu- 
rally, with many poorly-prepared teachers, and 
meager equipment, and but garden plots of 
land, and inadequate time allowed, there have 
been, along with the best of intentions, some 
failures. It is easy to exploit the failures and 
Work with the 
if it be intelligently guided, 
The 
becomes a 
To have planned a partnership with 
nature, though it be the growing of cabbages, 
or the breeding of poultry or canaries, and to 
have produced a needed commodity, by one’s 
planning and foresight and industry, is to have 
taken apprenticeship in one of the great adult 
interests of life—the economic. 
“Purchase of 


overlook the real achievements. 
soil is primal, and, 
one of the 
entire task, 
problem. 


most educative of exercises. 


and every part of it 


acres of land to be 
equipped with farm implements and outbuild- 
ings is to be asked by Principal H. D. Brasefield 
of Fremont High school, Forty-sixth avenue 
and Foothill boulevard, with the formation of 
the next school budget. The land will be used 
as an agricultural experiment station for work 
similar to that now conducted by the Univer- 
sity of California at the farm school at Davis. 

“Fremont high now conducting 
work in agriculture under the di- 
rection of two instructors, F. L. Hensley and 
Frances E. Neer. Reorganization of the agri- 


twenty 


School is 
extensive 


cultural work in the school brought funds from 
the federal government under the Smith-Hughes 
act. 

“This act provides that the government will 
pay half the salary for a special agricultural 
instructor in the high schools and will furnish 
a limited amount for special work in the agri- 
culture department. Fremont High school was 
given this work with the passage of the act 
a year and a half ago. 

“Plans are now being made to enlarge the 
scope of the training by the addition of the 
experimental farm to the school system under 
Hensley and Neer. 

“‘No mahogany desk farmers are graduated 
from the school,’ says Hensley, who devotes his 
entire time to the special work, ‘While we do 
not neglect the academic phases of the work, 


we require that every student have some pro- 
ject of economic value that he develops.’ 

“Students enrolled in the work spend their 
mornings at the high school building and are 
given instruction in special work—farm science, 
farm mathematics, farm English and manual 
training. Afternoons are spent at home at work 
on the actual farm project which each stu- 
dent conducts. 

“The students, number, 
range in age from 14, the minimum age limit, 


to 20. 


“ee 


now twenty-five in 


What we would accomplish with the addi- 
tional land is best shown by what we have 
accomplished at our present experimental farm. 
Last summer we secured the use of a ten- 
acre plat at 3109 Fruitvale avenue. Part of 
this is planted to fruit trees,’ says Principal 


Brasefield. 


“At the Fruitvale avenue ‘farm’ the students 
of the class working in afternoons are giving 
their attention to the planting of cabbage 
Six thousand plants have already been 

The young plants were grown from 
the seed by the students in special seed boxes 
constructed in the manual training rooms. 

“Part of the is covered with pear 
trees which have been pruned by the students 
as a part of their work. The pears were 
picked late last fall and sold for $120, which 
was distributed among the boys. This money 
is now being used to bear the expenses of the 
farm for the coming years. 

Indicative of what the students are doing 
at home are two of the larger and more suc- 
cessful undertakings. Clarence Jorjenson, 4145 
Penniman avenue, who invested his savings in 
fifty Ancona pullets, has developed a new 
type of trap-nest. The nest, which has been 
shown to instructors of the Davis Agricultural 
School, has received high praise. 


plants. 
set out. 


‘farm’ 


By means 


of the nest, he has started a selective breeding 
plan which has increased the profit from the 
hens by over 250 per cent. 

“Another project is that of Dorance Morgan, 
2620 


Hopkins street. Since the work was 


started until 
$500 


of the cages were built by the student. 


February 1, the boy has made 
in growing Roller canaries. All 
He is 
using a plan of selective line breeding 

the direction of Hensley to 
the color and tone of the birds.’ 


profit 


now 


under improve 















of the writer is withheld upon request.—Ed.] 


N OBJECTIVE standard for judging the 
qualifications of officers has been adopted 
by the War Department of the United 
States, and recent bulletins contain much val- 
uable and suggestive material for study. 

In a leaflet entitled “Suggestions for Officers” 
a brief history of the origin of the Rating 
Scale appears as follows: “The Rating Scale 
was devised for a group of business organiza- 
tions in December, 1916. In the first in- 
stance it was used by sales managers as a de- 
vice for saving time, for increasing the ac- 
curacy of their judgment, and for utilizing 
the independent judgment of their subordin- 
ates in selecting candidates for employment and 
regular salesmen for promotion or demotion. 

“In the attempt to mobilize all our resources 
for war, experienced army officers co-operated 
in adapting the Rating Scale to army needs. 
It was then submitted to the Secretary of 
War and the Adjutant General. The method 
was approved in principle by numerous off- 
cers in the War Department and was tested 
experimentally at the first series of Officers’ 
Training Camps at Fort Myer, Plattsburg, Mad- 
ison Barracks, Fort Niagara, Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Fort Sheridan, Fort Snelling, and 
Fort Riley. All these experiments were suc- 
cessful, and were so reported to the War 
Department by the commanding officers of the 
camps. 

“Upon the basis of the reports from these 
eight camps, and at the request of the com- 
pany commanders who had used the scale, 
an improved form of the scale was 
authorized for use in all the groups of the 
Second Series of Officers’ Training Camps. 

“After considering the many factors that 
might possibly be important in estimating the 
merits of candidates, the consensus of opinion 
of the army officers is that the efforts at 
judging should be restricted to five of them, 
namely, Physical Qualities, Intelligence, Mili- 
tary Leadership, Character and General Value 
to the Service. If sufficient care is exercised 
in judging these, all other factors may be 
disregarded. No scientific method has yet 
been discovered for determining the relative 


THE RATING SCALE IN THE ARMY 


[The following article contributed by a mother whose son is stationed at 
lished as an interesting suggestion of possible application to the rating of teachers. 





Camp Lewis is pub- 
The name 


importance of each of these five qualifications. 
A good case can be made for stressing any 
one of them. It was the final judgment of 
military experts that equal value should be 
given to the first four, but that considerably 
more weight should be given to General Value 
to the Service than to the others.” 
Instructions for the making of the Scale 
are explicit. Lieutenants are to be rated by 
the Captain under whom they serve, Captains 
by Majors, Majors by Colonels of their Regi- 
ment, Colonels by Brigade Commanders, Bri- 
gade Commanders by the Division Commander. 
“Each officer for use as a standard for rating 
his subordinates” the bulletin reads, “will write 
on small slips of paper the names of ten 
or more officers with whom you have served 
or with whom you are well acquainted. A 
Captain should make his list from Captains; 
A field officer from Colonels and Majors; a 
general officer from Generals. The list should 
include all grades of merit, from the most 
worthy and efficient to the least worthy and 
the least efficient. If these names do not in- 
clude all of the grades for each of the five 
qualifications, other names may be added.” 


Physical Qualities. 

Arrange the names on the slips of paper 
in order from the highest to the lowest on 
the basis of the physical qualities of the men. 
Disregard every characteristic of each of these 
ten except his physical qualities. Consider 
how he impresses his men by his physique, 
bearing, neatness, voice, energy and endurance. 
Having arranged them in order, select that 
one of the ten who ranks highest in physical 
qualities and enter his name on the first blank 
line below. Select that one who ranks lowest 
in physical qualities and enter his name on the 
fifth line below. Half way between these, 
select another, and enter his name on the 
third line. Fourth, select the officer who ranks 
half way between the middle and the highest, 
and enter his name on the second line.  Fi- 
nally, select the one who ranks half way be- 
tween the middle and lowest, and enter his 
name on the fourth line. 
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peiceihed tate RA ae 15 
High sche aetGh eee aia ss 
Middle .. Bi a aS 
Low en . 6 


Lowest eds A aia ae 


Highest 


The same method is to be followed in rating 


held 


in mind are adaptability, ease of learning, ac- 


Intelligence, in which the points to be 


curacy, capacity to grasp readily and to over- 
The 


as in Physical Qualities. 


come difficulties. values are the same 


Military Leadership is measured in the same 


manner, the distinguishing features in this 


qualification being, aggressiveness, self-reliance, 


initiative, decisiveness, tact and ability to com- 
mand the obedience, loyalty and co-operation of 
his men. 

Character is measured on the same scale, its 


constituents being loyalty, reliability, perse- 


verance, cheerfulness, personal habits and the 


spirit of service and general helpfulness. 


Service has a_ higher 
this, the 
“Consider 


General Value to the 


scale value. In determining rating 


officer is directed to ach officer’s 


value as an administrator, as an _ instructor, 


as a leader in action; and whether he can 


arrive quickly at a_ sensible decision in a 


crisis. On this basis select five officers, and 


proceed as above.” 


Highest 

High idence snail aaaae 
Middle a =icscelaee 
Low eee. ie 
Lowest : } ; “"G 


“The 


the comparison of each subordinate with known 


significant feature of this system is 


officers of equal or superior rank, thus 


sup- 
plying a concrete 
“You 


continue, “of comparing each 


standard for judgment. 
the habit’, the 
subordinate 
Scale 


should 


should form directions 
with 
under 


the officers listed on Rating 


You 


numerical 


your 


each of the five qualities. avoid 


assign ratings- 


first 


tenden y to 
9. 3 


comparisons. Be 


€.g., 


without making the concrete 


ause the Rating Scale calls 


attention each 


of these five 


separately and consecutively to 
qualifications for an 
that 


defects 


essential 


officer, it lessens the danger judgment 


should be based on minor with a 


corresponding disregard of important virtues 


Accordingly you should avoid the error of 


all characteristics the subordin- 


rating low in 
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ate whom you disapprove, and of rating high 


in all characteristics, the subordinate whom 
you admire.” 


A full 


is followed by the statement: “If a candidate 


discussion of some of the points 


is thought of as a_ possible Lieutenant, we 


can compare him with the men who are now 


serving as lieutenants. If he is not equal to 


these lieutenants in the essential qualities, we 
would not recommend him; if, however, he 
compares favorably with the lieutenants known 
to us, 


we feel sure that he is a worthy can- 


didate. By this method we compare one man 


This definite, 


with 


directly with another. concrete 


comparison of one man another is for 


most persons the least difficult way of rating 
The 


these 


candidates. Rating Scale is a sys- 
definite, 


concrete judgments take the place of the more 


tem in_ which more obvious, 


abstract and general judgments required by 


the percentage system and the other systems 
previously employed.” 


The 


tions to the Scale, made by officers requested 


bulletin takes up some of the objec- 


to use it, and after answering them quite 
carefully, says: “The most serious impediment 
to the installation of the Rating Scale, is the 
difficult task of creating the 


casionally an officer fills out the scale rapidly 


very scale. Oc- 


and with entire satisfaction. More frequently, 
the task is laborious and quite unsatisfactory 
until it has been modified by use. The most 
satisfactory method of procedure is to make 
rapidly, but lead 


until a work- 


out the scale with pencil. 


Modifications can then be made 


able scale results. Some officers rate 


candidates very generously, others very  se- 


No system can entirely eliminate such 
that a 
these 


verely. 


discrepancies. It is found, however, 


rating scale, reduces somewhat 
The 


lieutenants. 


concrete 


captains equate the ratings 
The 
captains and the 
ranks. “If the 


officers, the 


differences. 


of their Colonels equate the 


ratings of the majors, and 


so on up the same candidate 


is rated by several ratings he 


receives from the different officers, are more 


nearly identical when the ratings are based on 
Scale, 


based on 


than are the scores when 


the Rating 


the ratings are abstract percentage 


basis, or on qualification basis.” 


For school officials, principals who must 


report upon. teachers, Superintendents who 


must recommend for election, the Rating 





THE 


that is much 
that 
allowed to 
that 
should welcome. It is 


Miss Blank’s 


is constitutional, and to 


method offers 
The 


should not be 


Scale very 


“minor defects 


help 
needed. suggestion 
outweigh positive 


virtues” is one principals in particular 


difficult to forget that 


tardiness in handing in reports 


remember that she 
boys to 


Miss 


splendid results in drawing are often 


has the power of winning rebellious 


tasks necessary though distasteful. Doe’s 
pushed 
whin- 
find that 


values in a 


out of mind, by her uncorrected habit of 


ing when she speaks.. Likewise, we 


some of the outstanding big 
remembrance 


“little 


teacher obliterate the principal’s 


of some very persistent, destructive 
foxes.” 
teaching 


To the qualifica- 


When all is 
finally 


retention or 


body a scale of 


tions should be welcome. said 


and done, teachers are recommended 


for election, assignment, dismis- 


sal, upon judgments made by the people who 


happen to be associated with them or who 


are officially commissioned to do these things. 
A Rating Scale, the principles of which should 
be familiar to the would in 


teachers, large 


measure remove suspicion of motives, prevent 
the often expressed belief that prejudice gov- 
make the 
and fit- 


because of ex- 


erned the person reporting, and 


matter of choice one of personality 


ness, rather than one made 


pediency, personal obligation, compatibility or 


incompatibility of temperaments, and influence 
of well-meaning, though some times injudicious 
friends 


SCHOOL ELECTION CALENDAR. 1919. 


The last day to register to 
election 


February 26, 
vote at School 


March 17, 
post 


The last day for School Board to 


notices 
21 99 


may 


election 
March 19, 20, 
three 


The four days when any 
post ealling 
posted already. 


electors notices school 


election, if such notices are not 


March 28, 
holiday. 


School Election Day Not a legal 


Keep schools open. 

High School Board 
p. m., canvass the 
publicly and 
newly 


board. 


April 4, Each Union must 
high 
cer- 
mem- 


meet at 1:00 o’clock 


school election returns issue 


tificates of election to the elected 


bers of the high school 
May 1, The 


School 


newly elected school trustees 


Board members take office. 
High 


organize by 


High 


May 5. At 


Boards 


12:00 o’clock noon, School 


electing a 


clerk. 


must meet and 


president number and a 
May 3, Common 


and elect a clerk 


from their own 


School Boards must meet 


from their own number. 
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TAX LIMITATION MEASURES 


> 
~ 


HE Legislature of 1917 passed a bill known 
as A. B: 1033 


scheme of tax 


which provided for a 


This bill 


signed by the Governor, and would have become 


limitation. was 
a law on July 26, 1917, had not the California 
Teachers’ Association subjected it to referendum. 

A. B. 1013 is utterly vicious. 


every 


It would cripple 
State, 


where a population 


growing community in the and 


would compel communities 
is decreasing to continue to 


raise as much 


money by taxation as they needed when their 
population was greater. The Cailfornia Teach- 
ers’ Association 


of the 


result 
that A. B 
1013 might be adopted by the people, because 


was uncertain as to the 


referendum. They feared 


the advocates of A. B. 1013 were exceedingly 


generous in their claims with respect to its 


virtues, and it was supported by the richest 


and most powerful private organization in the 
State, the Association. 


California Tax-payers’ 


Because of this uncertainty, California Teach- 
with the 
1013, 


framed and 


ers’ Association sought a conference 


leaders who were responsible for A. B. 
with them, 


and in co-operation 


submitted a substitute measure by initiative 
petition. 

The substitute measure eliminated some of the 
features of A. B. 1013; 


provision which would give the State 


vicious notably the 
3oard of 
Authorization control over bond issues, and the 
provision which abrogated all existing minimums. 
It added the State Public 


Instruction to the Board of 


Superintendent of 
State 


based the 


proposed 


Authorization, and increase or 


decrease of school revenues upon average daily 


attendance, thereby making sure that rapidly 


growing districts would not be penalized unduly. 


Both bills contained a provision for a State 
State 


power to 


Board of Authorization, which Board of 


Authorization was given prevent an 


increase of more than 5 per cent in taxes in 


This 


autocratic, 


any one year. proposed board virtually 


substitutes an bureaucratic body of 
five persons for local self-government in matters 
of taxation. 
California Teachers’ Association conducted an 
energetic campaign in opposition to A. B. 1013, 
measure. As 
1918, it 


hostile to the 


favor of the substitute 
first of 
that the 


State 


and in 


early as the October, became 


evident people were 


proposed Board of Authorization, and 
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that they did not propose to give up the prin- 
ciple of local self-government, and _ self-deter- 
mination with respect to taxation, even though 
the bait dangled before them was a promise 
that taxation would be limited rigorously and 
scientifically. 

A. B. 1013 was rejected by a majority of 
more than 140,000 votes. The substitute meas- 
ure was rejected by a majority of more than 
110,000 votes. Governor Stephens recommended 
to the legislature of 1919 that a tax limitation 
measure be enacted similar to A. B. 1013, but 
drawn in such a way as to protect the schools. 

Supposedly in response to the express wish 
of the Governor, Assemblyman Argabrite intro- 
duced bills, 
measures,—one A. B. 785, is the compromise 
Act submitted by California 
Teachers’ Association, and rejected by the 
people by a majority of more than 110,000. 
The other, A. B. 786 is the old A. B. 1013, 
rejected by the people by a majority of more 
than 140,000. 


two proposing tax limitation 


tax limitation 


HOW THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ 
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In the Senate, Senator Kehoe introduced 
companion bills to A. B. 785, and A. B. 786, 
and those bills are numbered S. B. 502 and 503. 

Anyone who studies A. B. 1013, will be con- 
vinced that those who are responsible for the 
bill wished to deprive the people of the right 
to govern themselves in matters of taxation. 
If the study of the bill did not convince them 
of that fact, the impudence displayed in rein- 
troducing that measure, and in introducing the 
substitute measure at this session of the 
legislature, would be sufficient proof, both those 
bills having been rejected by the people of the 
State of California by vast majorities. 

Anyone who cares to be governed by the 
expressed will of the people will not support 
either one of those measures, nor any bill 
containing anything resembling the so-called 
State Board of Authorization. 

California Teachers’ Association, and every 
friend of local self-government in matters of 
taxation should do everything possible to defeat 
these bills. 


ASSOCIATION HAS 


BENEFITTED TEACHERS AND THE SCHOOLS 
(Mrs.) Susan M. Dorsey 


HEN 
the California 


solicited to become members of 
Association, 

teachers ask, and with perfect right, 
professional or legislative benefits that 
organization has conferred on the teachers of 


Teachers 
what 


the State which commend it as a helpful arm of 
It will be the aim of this brief 
article to point out a few of the many ways 
contributed to 


the profession. 


in which the Association has 
the betterment of teachers and consequently of 
schools. 

The organization in its present corporate form, 
with regional State sections and with a council 
made up of representatives from the several 
sections, has existed since 1910. This review of 
the Association’s work will consequently not 
antedate that time. 

The following legislative measures which have 
either been originated or actively and effectively 
supported by the California Teachers Associa- 
tion have become laws, to the great advantage 
of teachers and schools: 


(1) The law which requires Boards of Edu- 


cation to notify teachers before June 10 in 
case their services are not to be used during 
the next school year. Prior to the passage of 
this law many teachers each year, especially in 
country districts, were dismissed without expla- 
nation as late as the last of August, too late to 
place themselves for the next year. Outside the 
large cities no teacher felt any sense of security 
until her contract was actually signed—which 
might be the day her school opened. While this 
measure is in no sense a tenure law and does 
not fully protect teachers, it has greatly miti- 
gated the tortures of uncertainty and made it 
possible for teachers to devote their summer 
months to self-improvement instead of to the 
mind-disturbing and sometimes humiliating 
business of “hunting a new job.” 

(2) The initiation and perfection of the law 
which provides for a special tax for the support 
of the kindergartens, the money from which 


cannot be used for any other purpose. In no 


State of the country are kindergartens so gen- 


erously provided for. Those familiar with the 














work of the particular legislative year when this 
law was enacted know how efficiently some 
kindergarteners worked to secure the passage of 
the measure. What all teachers should know 
is that the Teachers Association was back of 
the measure at all times. 

(3) The initiation and enactment of a law 
providing for a special (15c) building tax for 
elementary schools in addition to the regular 
school revenues. 

(4) The initiation and enactment of a law 
providing for the payment of teachers’ salaries 
in twelve monthly installments. Certain inter- 
pretations of this law and the unwillingness of 
many teachers to have the measure operative 
have recently made this excellent law a dead 
letter in Los Angeles. 

(5) The enactment of a law under which 
elementary school libraries in city school dis- 
tricts may have financial support. No teacher 
who enjoys the privileges of our elementary 
school library should fail to appreciate the 
value of a State organization whose officers 
are constantly alert to initiate and put through 
legislation of such great value as this. In our 
own city fifteen theusand dollars are yearly 
expended on books, maps and the like and this 
falls far short of the pressing needs. 

(6) Effective support of the measure provid- 
ing for general county aid of all high schools. 

(7) A series of years spent in the education 
of teachers and laymen in the interest of a 
retirement salary law. At every meeting of 
the branches of the association and in the 
columns of the Sierra News, there were 
ceaseless agitation for this much _ desired 
measure. 

Others may rehearse the history of the long 
and arduous efforts to secure a revision of the 
certification law which were at last successful; 
to secure a lay Board of Education with 
appointive power of experts such as we now 
have; the never-ceasing efforts in the interests 
of vocational legislation, the success of which 
surpasses our expectations; the constant agita- 
tion in favor of more adequate support by 
State and county for elementary schools. This 
last measure was all but accomplished at the 
last Legislature. It unfortunately failed, partly 
because of the distressing financial outlook 
incident to war and partly because of an unfor- 
tunate disagreement between school people 
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themselves as to the amount of support to be 
asked for. It will doubtless pass at this 
Legislature. 

The Association has served the teachers quite 
as effectively in preventing legislation as in 
securing the passage of desirable laws. Never 
is there a session of the Legislature when dan- 
gerous and even wildcat measures are not 
promulgated. Who is delegated to spy out the 
enemy? Though never definitely assigned this 
particular responsibility, the Association officers 
have willingly assumed the task. So effective a 
preventive of the subtle and dangerous educa- 
tional measures has this constant inspection of 
proposed legislation become that the bills pre- 
sented have decreased to less than one-half the 
number which prevailed up to six years ago. 
Still there can be “no slumber, no sleep,” as 
witness the effort of the last Legislature in 
the fatal county tax limitation measure. It is 
doubtless not known to many teachers that 
efforts have been made to abolish the present 
law which requires notification before June 
tenth of intention not to re-employ teachers; 
to abolish the compulsory provisions regarding 
the raising of school revenues; to lower the 
professional standards of teachers and many 
other measures equally sinister and pernicious. 
Verily, “Eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty.” Matters of this nature cannot be known 
to the great mass of teachers: hence the impor- 
stance of having an Association whose officials 
are empowered to go before the Legislature to 
represent teachers. Successive Legislatures have 
come more and more to recognize the possible 
interest of teachers in any legislation which 
affects their status and that of the schools and 
the officers of the Association are listened to 
with increasing courtesy. 

To do this work successfully, however, calls 
for the sympathetic and willing support of every 
teacher. Widely different opinions may exist 
as to the personality of the officers, the par- 
ticular type of official organ that should be 
published, the exact amount of dues and the 
character of the speakers who shall be secured 
for general meetings. Minor controversies are 
inevitable as long as people think, but this 
should not become acrimonious and should never 
deter the teacher with ambition for the advance- 
ment of his profession from supporting his 
own organization especially when that organ- 
ization has an enviable record of service for its 
members. 

















































































































































































































































































































EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Vocational Guidance and the Public Schools. By 
W. Carson Ryan. Government Printing 
Office. Bulletin 1918 No. 24. Pages 150. 

Whatever may be individual Opinion about the 

much used and abused term, Vocational Guid- 

ance, and however fruitless the experiment 
with it in particular cases, the fact remains 
and becomes increasingly evident, that one of 
the pressing problems of the day, for employers, 
laborers and the schools, is the right 
izing of human labor resources. 
tribute the economic and other human service 
claims the highest intelligence and the most 
far-reaching vision. To delay the effort to 
fit the man to his job, or the woman, until the 
job waits at the door, is fatal to the best 
service. Some way must be found in the pre- 
wage-coming years to head the future workers 
aright, and to give suitable training. Call this 
vocational training or vocational guidance, or 
occupational direction, or educational guidance, 
or occupational surveys, or trying-out exercises, 

—they all have reference to an understanding 

and control of the two great factors in every 

society—the children, the future workers, and 

the community for whose welfare they work. 
Bulletin No. 24 undertakes to answer 

of the growing out of this 

The movement and field of vocational 

school leaving and employment, studies of 

occupations and their training requirements, 
the school handling of the responsibility, and 
certain typical experiments, all come up for 
expert consideration. Forty-two states and 

942 school districts report vocational bureaus 

departments. Five states, Massa- 

chusetts, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and California 
report 50 or more such organized efforts each. 

The bulletin contains a comprehensive 30 page 

bibliography of the various aspects of the 

subject. 


organ- 
How to dis- 


some 
problem. 
guidance, 


questions 


or similar 


Occupations. Gowin, Enoch B., and 

William A. Ginn and Company. 
This book was written to supply the need for 
a book in school classes for the study of 
occupations. Mr. Wheatley organized such work 
in life careers shortly after Parsons started 
the modern vocational guidance movement in 
1908, and published this material in co-opera- 
tion with Professor Gowin of New York Uni- 
versity. 

The need for a separate class 
is beyond dispute when one has actually tried 
the experiment, and this book, with its good 
exercises, references, diagrams, and illustrations, 
besides its ordinary textual matter, will prove 
a substantial aid in the good work of voca- 
tional guidance. The book has certain faults, 
notably its “big talk’, but is decidedly the 
best book available at the present time. The 
writer has used it for several months in con- 
ducting a life career class and has found a 
very hearty response on the part of the pu- 
pils. The subject matter and style of writing 
appeal to young people, and the questions 
discussed are important not only for the voca- 
tional guidance of the individual, but also for 


Wheatley, 
1916. 


in occupations 


the body of community knowledge necessary 
to equip the future generation for solving the 
problems of economic and civic life. One can 
hardly vote intelligently without knowing 
something of the complex questions of oceu- 
pational life, and this book discusses in @ 
clear way the relation of occupations to socia] 
and civic needs. 


The Song Play Book. By 
The A, S. 


Mary A. 
Barnes Company. 
To utilize, among young 
impulse, to make it physically and mentally 
upbuilding, to make school life happy, and to 
fit it organically to other aspects of the passing 
life, is the ideal, if not the practice of the 
best public and private schools everywhere. 
When, to physical play as such, there can be 
added the pleasure of song, suited to child 
experiences, and adapted .to class-room and 
playground conditions, the effects of play be- 
come doubly precious. In these 50 songs, 
exercise songs, are many that have been played 
and sung and danced by generations that 
have grown into age who yet remember and 
take joy in their recalling and in hearing from 
children this priceless heritage from happy 
voices. Whatever other children’s music pri- 
mary teachers may have at hand, this book will 
be a welcome addition. The admirable 
tion, the simple plain directions, the keen 
matic insight commend the book, 


Wollaston, 
50 songs. 


children, the play 


selec- 
dra- 


The Instructor—The Man and the Job. By 
Charles R. Allen. The J. B. 
Co. Pages 373. 

In the preface it is said “the book is 

to serve two purposes—as a handbook for in- 

structors in industrial plants, and as ‘instruc- 
tion notes’ in instruction training courses.” In 
this last work, the author has had an extensive 
and rich .experience. Of him, Mr. Prosser, who 
writes the introduction, says: “There are few, 
if any, men so well qualified as he by exper- 
ience and ability to speak with authority in 
this field’; and elsewhere adds: “I am of the 
opinion that this book is the most important 
contribution yet made to industrial and trade 
training.” His analysis and classification of 
trade knowledge; the grouping of teaching 
jobs; auxiliary subjects with job instruction; 
the distinction of technical and production ex- 
ercises; the organization of trade instruction; 
and instructional material and aids,—all re- 
veal a familiarity with the conditions in the 
trade, not less than the processes of teaching. 

The author’s discrimination of “cold storage” 

methods and the application theory, and his 

hearty endorsement of the latter are keen and 
sensible. “The Man and the Job” strikes out 

a new trail, 


Lippincott 


intended 


The Elements of Animal Biology. By S. J. 
Holmes. Blackiston’s Sons and Co. Pages 
387. Price $1.35. 

From an educational point of view, not less 

than scientific, it seems very desirable that 

studies distinctly biological should find larger 
recognition in precollege courses. And here is 
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a treatment of the subject, that throughout 
the text, gives evidence of having the youth 
in mind. The language is direct and easily 
intelligible while using all necessary technical 
terms. The descriptions of parts and processes 
are remarkably clear. The 200 or more illus- 

trations are practically perfect forms. A 

hundred pages of physiology follow the 200 

pages Of a general view of the animal king- 

dom. The section on physiology is sufficient 
in itself, to furnish a rich course in a sec- 
ondary school. As a reference book the ex- 
panded index of more than a dozen pages 
makes thé materials and illustrations easily 

available, though it may not be used as a 

text. 

Friendly Visiting Among the Poor. By Mary 
E. Richmond. The Macmillan Co. Pages 
218. 

Miss Richmond is General Secretary of Balti- 
more’s Charities, and is peculiarly fitted for 
such an exposition. The book is a practical 
handbook, on the breadwinner, the home maker, 
children, health, spending and saving, recrea- 
tion, relief, and co-operating agencies; partic- 
ularly among families of limited means, the 
unfortunates, the Ne’er do Wells, the disheart- 
ened, and the wayward. “Friendly visiting” 
is a wholesome treatment of an ever-present 
social condition. 

The Kendall Readers. By Calvin M. Kendall 
and Coraline I. Townsend. Primer, First, 
Second and Third Readers; and Teachers’ 
Manual, D. C. Heath and Company. 

In the primer, the children are made familiar 
with more than 300 words recounting the ex- 
periences of Bobb and Betty with the dog 
Rab and Tab the cat. In the first reader there 
are further adventures of the same characters 
as they have grown older; while touches of 
literature,—poems, folk lore and fables are 
woven into and made part of the lives of the 
main characters. In the second reader are 
told the doings of an organization known as 
“The Good Times Club” of little folks,—story 
telling, games, cookery, picnics, gardening, dra- 
matics, interspersed with a collection of inter- 
esting children’s literature. The third reader 
includes extracts or entire selections from well- 
known writers of healthy, appealing stories, 
nature descriptions, history stories, patriotic 
selections, anecdotes, etc. Provision is made 
for the much desired articulate interest, through 
an amazing variety of material and teaching 
devices. 

Junior Songs. By Hollis Dann. American Book 
Co. Pages 200. Price $1.00. 

In the interest of children and teachers of 
children, it is fortunate that one of such emi- 
nent professional standing as Prof. Dann, and 
of such resouceful teaching skill should have 
interested himself in school music. The col- 
lection comprises nearly 150 songs, graded in 
five sections to the children’s voices and their 
powers of appreciation. Added to the pieces 
composed especially for this book, are many 
familiar melodies and harmonies, community 
and patriotic songs and hymns. While the 
character of the selections as music has been 
carefully noted, the collection should be grate- 
fully received and appreciated by supervisors 
and teachers to whom the changing voice has 
been a teaching problem. 


Spanish Taught in Spanish. By C. F. McHale. 

Houghton Mifflen Co. Pages 130. Price $1. 
“The rapid increase of the commercial inter- 
course between the United States and Spanish 
American countries has enhanced the importance 
of Spanish, and the teaching and study of the 
language and is at last beginning to receive 
the attention to which it is entitled’. The 
National City Bank of New York maintains an 
elaborate system of commercial instruction 
among its employees and Prof. McHale is the 
Spanish instructor for the institution. He is 
expert in both languages, and being a Grad- 
uate Master of the Institute of Pedagogy of 
Chile has made a study of teaching as well 
as the language itself. The book is admirably 
arranged, effectively graded and, in the hands 
of a prepared teacher, should accomplish the 
purposes set forth; to give a foundation for 
self-advancement to make the study easy and 
practical, and to emphasize the language rather 
than the rules, only, that govern it. 


The German School as a War Nursery. By V. 
H. Friedel, translated by Major Selwyn ( 
Simpson. The Macmillan Co. Pages 7 
Price $1.30. 

This is distinctly a war book, by an eminent 

French scholar and writer. The introduction 

to the English translation is by Dr. M. E. 

Sadler, equally eminent as English scholar and 

statesman. In admirable English phrase and 

cogent reasoning, is discussed the relation be- 
tween Germany’s system of education, through 
all grades to the war situation the German 
war psychosis; the centralization of educational 
forces, physical and military training, moral and 
civic education, war and humanistic studies 
and the Universities. Apropos of recent dis- 
cussions, by Judd, Monroe and others in this 
country of German influence on our schools, 
this volume is a veritable clearing house of 
ideas upon the basic ideals and developments 
of education in America. Teachers might miss 
scores of the so-called war books of a twelve- 
month and suffer us great loss; but they can- 
not well afford to be unfamiliar with “The 
German School as a War Nursery.” 


. 
0. 
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Increasing Home Efficiency. By Martha Bensley 
Bruere and Robert W. Bruere. The Mac- 
millan Co, Pages 295. 

This is a fresh and effective treatment of home 

and household problems, centering about effi- 

ciency in management, the budget, markets, the 
rearing of children, savings, etc. A most 
suggestive section of the book is that on in- 
come and expenditures. A first hand study 
was made of 76 families, representing 28 diff- 
erent occupations, and incomes ranging from 
$634.70 to $4632,00. Of the 76 families but 
six report deficits; four of them with an in- 
come of more than $1000.00 a year. Of the 

76 families, the largest group was in business, 

the next in teaching. Of the 15 school people 

but one, a high school teacher on $1000.00 re- 
ported a_ deficit. Two chapters, on the cost 
of children and launching the child should be 


peculiarly helpful to parents. 


The State. By Woodrow Wilson. D. C, Heath 
and company. Pages 554. 

Originally issued in 1908, the present edition 

has been brought down to date (Dec. 1918) 

and prepared primarily “for the Students’ Army 
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Training Corps, in a study of the govern- 
ments of the principal belligerent powers.” 
Certain chapters dealing with ancient nations 
have been omitted; other chapters revised and 
a half dozen or more chapters added of the 
smaller European nations and Japan. The re- 
vision is by Dr. Edward Elliott of the Univer- 
sity of California. The first four chapters on 
the nature, functions and objects of govern- 
ment are particularly timely for college stu- 
dents. The governments of fifteen modern states 
are set forth in a clear and convincing way. 


In School and Society for Feb. 8th may be 
found the list of a series of five papers on a 
“Proposed Washington-Lafayette School in 
France, reported by Prof. Henry Fairfield Os- 
borne. The suggestion comes from M. Charles 
Le Verrier, a sort of French Flexner in his 
criticism of University Training, but withal far 
more conservative and especially modern. In 
the staff there will be certain American teach- 
ers, and considerable modifications in the pro- 
gram of classes and daily schedule. The phys- 
ical training will be the American type. The 
school is to be set in the country and to be 
organized for not to exceed 150 boys. The 
venture has the support and advice of the 
members of the French Heroes’ Fund. As the 
promoter of the movement, M. Le Verrier will 
come to America to study schools here and 
to confer about the final organization. 


Happy Tales for Story Time. By Eleanor L. 
Skinner and Ada M. Skinner. American 
300k Co Pages 180. Price 64c. 

There are frequent indications in school and 
home, and ‘n publications, that this is really 
the children’s age. Stories, for both younger 
and older children, reprints of old stories, liter- 
ature culled for child entertainment, lessons 
of the school illustrated by folk-lore and play, 
all magnify the new attitude of teacher, parent 
and the public toward the little ones. These 
story-time tales are mostly new ones, but of 
classic form and appealing interest. And most 
of them may be read profitably by children of 
any of the first three grades. 


INTER-AMERICA 

By Doubleday, Page and Co., New York, is 
published a monthly magazine under the above 
title, the February issue being number 3, of 
volume II. By months, alternately, it is printed 
in Spanish and English, at the instance of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International peace, 
“one of whose objects is to cultivate friendly 
feeling between the inhabitants of different 
countries, and to increase the knowledge and 
understanding of each other by the _ several 
nations.” The February (English) number in- 
cludes contributions from Argentina, 3razil, 
Panama, Costa Rica. 


The Educational System of South Dakota, a 
“survey” by the United States Bureau of 
Fducation, Dr. H. W. Foght, 
Pages 300. 

The investigation was made under the pro- 

visions of state legislative action of 1917, and 

the findings and conclusions were subsequently 
approved by the State Survey Commission in 

a report to the Governor. The summary of 

recommendations is very explicit ‘and sensible, 

and might well be taken as a guide in almost 
any western agricultural state. 


director. 





Bryce on American Democracy. 
Garland Fulton, editor. The 
Co. Pages 388. Price 32c. 

This is a vest-pocket collection of extracts from 
the author’s “American Commonwealth” an@ 
the “Hindrances to Good Citizenship”. Since 
de Tocqueville’s “Democracy in America” no 
foreign writer has given so clear and compre- 
hensive and altogether helpful exposition and 
critique of American democratic institutions as 
has James Bryce; “so effectively helped an 
American to know his own country”. The 
chapters on the Federal system, its functions 
and limitations, the rule and organs of public 
opinion, the faults of American democracy, 
American life, social and economic, and how 
to overcome the obstacles to good citizenship, 
make the book invaluable for citizens in the 
making. It is a timely book on education for 
this period of reorganization of our Secondary 
instruction. 


By Maurice 
Macmillan 


There has come to our table, the Jan. 10th 
copy of “The London Teacher’, organ of the 
London Teachers’ Association. It is an 8 
page semi-monthly paper, “price two pence”, 
Advertisements use nearly four pages; notes 
and a news summary two pages. Of the read- 
ing matter, nearly a page is given to a ‘“Mes- 
sage to the Boys and Girls of Great Britain” 
appealing for their aid to the “King’s Fund 
for the Disabled”. The trustees hope to col- 
lect £3,000,000 to supplement the State’s pro- 
vision of pensions, medical treatment and voca- 
tional training for the disabled. 


The National Civic Pederation Review is one 
of the most instructive of the numerous mag- 
azines and bulletins on European populations 
and their peace problems. In the issue of 
Jan, 25, the League of Nations, the Real Poland, 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic, American Labor's 
Reconstruction Program (an extended article), 
and the United States Employment Service, are 
all worth critical reading. 


CURRENT LITERATURE ON EDUCATION 

The Selection of Text-books. By C. R. Max- 
well. School and Society. Jan. 11, 1919. 

The Americanization Movement. School and 
Society. Jan. 11, 1919. 

Federalizing Education—a Symposium. The 
American School Master. January 1919. 

An All-year School Plan (Minneapolis) 
Education. January, 1919. 

Thrift in the City of Steel and Sand. The 
Thrift Magazine. Jan. 1919. 

Waste Material Salvage. 

A course in Economic Geography for the 
High School. Educational Review. Jan. 1919. 

Water Power in California (for geography 
teachers). Journal of Geography. Feb. 1919. 
Regional Geography for Seventh Grade. Ibid. 

Supervised Study. School Board Journal. 
Feb. 1919. 

The Special Supervisor. Ibid. 

Reconstruction of Education upon a_ Social 
Basis. Educational Review. Jan. 1919. 

The Problem Method In Geography. 
Education. Feb. 1919. 

Proposed Washington-La Fayette School for 


School 





School 


Boys in France. School and Society. Feb. 8. 
Some Aspects of Americanism. American 
Education. February, 1919. 

Roosevelt’s Five-foot Book Shelf. Journal 


of Education. Feb. 6, 1919, 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


yr, Wheeler’s resignation as President of the 
University closes an administrative career of 
far-reaching significance to the institution. From 
a relatively small college, it has become one of 
the two or three largest schools of the country. 
Its 5000 to 7000 students, its expanded curricula, 
its very large graduate school, its increased en- 
dowment and State support, its faculty, num- 
bering now, probably, more than the entire stu- 
dent enrollment then, its experiment and demon- 
stration and teaching stations in a half dozen 
cities and districts of the state, the stimulus to 
secondary education as appears in the rise of 
Junior Colleges, the extension of its services in 
well-equipped medical and other professional 
schools, and a growing campus of buildings in- 
volving an investment of millions of dollars,— 
all bespeak a remarkable and healthy growth of 
sentiment for higher education throughout the 
State. Dr. Wheeler may well be pardoned a 
feeling of pride in the achievements of these 
two decades. The consistent support accorded 
him by the faculty throughout his long admin- 
istration bespeaks a generally healthy sentiment. 
The largest growth in the history of the insti- 
tution has come under his guidance. A portrait 
of Dr. Wheeler appears as the frontispiece of 
this issue of the “News.” 


Frequently, if not regularly, “Timely Topics” 
columns appear in the Santa Cruz “Sentinel”, 
edited by Hon. George W. Stone, member of the 
State Board of Education, that are significant 
of the earnest and most progressive sentiments 
concerning education and our. schools. Cali- 
fornia is fortunate in the individual and col- 
lective good sense and open mindedness of 
its State Board of Education. Not officially 
only, or professionally only, as a journalist, 
but personally as a public spirited citizen, Mr. 
Stone issues these “Timely Topics” that show 
a keen appreciation of the finer, higher pur- 
poses of education, along with a layman’s prac- 
tical vision of what our schools ought to do, 
and may be brought to do, if partisanship and 
sectarianism and _ provincial narrowness’ be 
eliminated from their management. “At the 
base of the problem”, he says, “of increased 
and economical production lies education”. Else- 
where it is said, “we are dependent upon our 
schools for our success in war, for those who 
are trained are our best soldiers. But greater 
than this, we are more dependent upon the 
same schools for our skill in business, and 
those greater principles of integrity and justice 
which are now taught in those national power 
houses we call the public schools.” He speaks 
of them as not only as “developers of indi- 
vidual character’, but “object lessons in de- 
mocracy.” These are words of statesmanship. 


The response given to 
Prof. Richardson’s in the 
versity of California, given below, will show 
how ready business is ready to fit themselves 
for an expansion of their trade, and how earn- 
est they are in their effort. 


such proposition as 
“News Bulletin”, Uni- 


“Business men of industrial concerns in the 
Bay region may organize through the University 
of California Extension, special courses to meet 
the peculiar needs of their employees. This 
announcement was made by Professor Leon J. 


Richardson, Acting Extension Director, upon 


his return from a recent survey of commercial 
in relation to special 
the east. 


o 
YOUR SPRING 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


and business expansion 


extension instruction, in Any con- 


Can be selected wisely from our Help- 
U-Catalog of Plays, Drills, Operettas, 


Action Songs, Pageants, 


Pan tomimes, 


etc. Sent Pree. 


Order— 


Good Stunts for Commencement Week, 50c 
What To Say For Closing Day................ 30c 
The Viney Sketches 

When Liberty 


Welcomed Them Home 
(musical 


recitation) 
“THE HOUSE THAT HELPS” 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio 


Also: 300 International Trust Bldg., 
Denver, Colorado 


Co asentenessunsieusiensnnticestintaeenniainisiegbetbitisatiniiaineanmtiaittiaiiaiatsaemaiiciat S 


7 
TIME WAITS FOR 
NO MAN— 
: Or woman. Im- 
be press your pu- 
TL ils with the 


fact that a 
minute wasted 
can never be 
regained. A concrete demon- 
stration can be given by hav- 
ing them see the Traveling 
Watch = Exhibit. 


Request this now from the 
Extension 


Ingersoll 


Bureau of the 


University of California. 








cA “BAD BOY” PROBLEM 


In a certain school there was a boy who seemed to take delight in 
torturing others. One day his teacher saw him stick the boy in front of 
him with a pin. The boy moved away from him, and went on with his 
lessons. But his tormentor followed him and again applied the pin. 
The teacher finished the recitation, dismissed the class, and then asked 
the culprit to come to her desk. He came rather shamefaced; he did not 
know the teacher had seen him. 














“Charlie,” she said in a low voice, “did I not see you sticking 
John with a pin?” 

“Yes’m,” said Charlie. 

“What did you do it for?” 

“For fun,” answered Charlie. 

“I did not know that was fun,” said the teacher. “Let us see!” 
Taking a needle from a sewing card on the desk, she pricked him on 
the arm once or twice 











“Oh!” exclaimed Charlie, shrinking back. 

“It is fun, isn’t it?” said the teacher, again applying the needle. 

“Oh, Miss Harvey, don’t!” said Charlie. 

“Very well, Charlie; but don’t you think it IS fun?” said Miss 
Harvey, putting down the needle. Then she proceeded to talk quietly 
to him. In a few minutes he burst into tears. No one ever saw him 
torturing another after that. 







This plan is applicable in many ways; for, if a child can be brought 
to tears from grief at his own conduct, and not from fear of punish- 
ment, he needs no chastisement. 







(From The Teacher, the School and the Community by Inez N. McFee.) 









THIS \ittle anecdote shows one of the ways in which Miss 
MecFee’s new book will be helpful to teachers. Throughout, 
it makes its points in a simple, homely manner, and is prac- 
tical rather than profound, friendly rather than impersonal. 
Any teacher who, is looking for sensible advice regarding 
common schoolroom problems, should not fail to read 








The Teacher, the School and the Community 
By INEZ N. McFEE 





'AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 









D. J. Sullivan, C. C. Van Liew L. E. Armstrong 
121 Second Street, San Francisco 113 Stimson Building, Los Angeles 
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cern having fifteen or twenty men in need 
of special training may apply by mail to Pro- 
fessor Richardson at 301 California Hall, Berk- 
eley, for the organization of a special class 
limited to the employees of that concern. 
Courses available cover a wide range of sub- 
jects, including special instruction in Spanish, 
Russian, trade conditions, banking relations, 
etc., for employees of commercial houses; con- 
struction in automobile care and repair; civil 
engineering; electrical engineering; shop work; 


business English; shorthand and typewriting; 
accounting; and numerous other allied sub- 
jects Application for these special courses 


may also be made at the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce 

“Instruction in business and commercial Rus- 
sian, looking toward the development of bus- 
iness relations between San Francisco and Rus- 
sian speaking countries will be given by Alex- 
ander Kaun, instructor in Russian at the Uni- 
versity of California. An extension course is 
now open for enrollments at 599 Market street. 

“"Trade with Russia’, Mr. Kaun says, ‘will 
bulk large in importance as soon as political 
conditions there are more nearly stabilized. 
Many employees of San Francisco shipping and 
commercial houses will need an understanding 
of the Russian language in answering commer- 
cial correspondence and in making a bid for 
Russian trade.’ 

“Scores of residents of the Bay cities, inter- 
ested in the possibility of a huge development 
of South American trade relations have en- 
rolled in University Extension courses in Span- 
ish at 599 Market street. Professor Leon J. 
Richardson, Acting Extension Director, reports 
that additional classes in Spanish, adapted es- 
pecially to commercial needs, have been ar- 
ranged for under T. S. Romero of the Exten- 
sion Faculty. Mr. Romero came to San Fran- 
cisco from New York where he had unusual 
success in giving instruction in commercial and 
Yusiness Spanish. 


Any one actively interested in pensions or 

retiring salaries for teachers, and that should 
mean every one in California, would be profited 
by owning and reading Bulletin 12 of the 
Carnegie Foundation, a report for the Com- 
mittee on Salaries, pensions and tenure of 
the N. E. A. Here are considered the _ social 
philosophy of pensions, their rational ground; 
the fundamental principles of pensions; the 
present status of teachers’ pensions; the New 
York City plan, Illinois, Massachusetts, Penn- 
Sylvania and a detailed exhibit of the system 
under consideration for Vermont. It is a 
valuable document and rests upon a dozen 
years of critical and expert study of the 
problem by the foundation. 


One hundred coast teachers wanted for Ha- 
waii. California, Oregon, and Washington normal 
schools may expect a visit from Hawaii's school 
head this spring. According to a recent Hono- 
lulu newspaper, Henry W. Kinney, superintend- 
ent of public instruction, is planning a tour 
of normal schools of California, Oregon and 
Washington early in April in an effort to se- 
Cure teachers for Hawaii for the _ 1919-1920 
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he largest selling 
quality pencil 
in the world 




























































PENCILS 


etter, quicker, easier work, 

for instructor and pupil 
alike, always follows when 
the tools with which you teach 
or learn are PERFECT. 
Venus Pencils are the stan- 
dard by which all pencils 
are judged. 





















































17 black degrees 

anu 3 copying 
For bold heavy linea, 
6B -5B - 4B-3B 


For general wricing 
and sketching, use 


2B -B-HB-F-H 


For clean fine lines, 
2H-3H-4H-5H- 
6H 





























Fordelicatethin!ines, 
maps, charts, 


7H-8H-9H 























































































SPECIAL 14c. OFFER 
Send l4c. for three trial samples 
mentioning degrees. After you 
find how perfect VENUS Pencils 
are, buy them at any dealer. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 


219 Fifth Ave., Dept. B., New York 
and Clapton, London, Eng. 
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MACMILLAN’S FRENCH SERIES 


Two titles issued, each 48 cents. 
Other titles will follow. 


Scenes of Familiar Life—by Mrs. J. G. Frazer. 


One of the greatest needs in meeting the present conditions in French 
language instruction is texts for conversation. This book introduces in 
simple and interesting dialogues in colloquial French, much information on 
the intimate life and manners of the French people. The whole atmosphere 
is thoroughly French. This book is an American edition of an English 
publication. (Suitable for first year work.) 


Contes du Pays de Merlin—by Helen W. Van Buren. 


These little tales are not to be classed as fairy tales or legends. They 
have been compiled from historical facts and arranged in chronological 
order. With the exception of three, the tales are distinctly tales of the 
province of Brittany. Four of them are told with the legends which have 
always surrounded the facts. (Suitable for first or early second year 
work. ) 





















THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 Mission Street San Francisco 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Is Essential to the Welfare of Your School Children 






All-Steel -- Everlasting 
Equipment at a Minimum 
Cost Embodying 
Maximum Efficiency 










SLIDES RINGS COASTERS - HORSES 
‘' PARALLELS - STRIDES Pa re SEE-SAWS - BUCKS 
BARS - LADDERS Send for catalog and prices. OCEAN WAVES 






MERRY-GO-ROUNDS 
SWINGS 
BASKET BALL 


C.F. Weber & Co. 
985 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 
222-224 S. Los Angeles St. 
LOS ANGELES, Cal. 
524 West Washington St. 
PHOENIX, Arizona 
100 W. Commercial Row 
RENO, Nevada 
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school session. Due to the fact that the grad- 
uating classes of the normal schools will be 
yery much smaller this year, Mr. Kinney pre- 


dicts that there will be even greater difficulty 4 TRADE ° 
in obtaining teachers for the next year than } 
there has been in the past. : 

MARK 


Colorado, also, is in the midst of a state 
wide movement to change the Constitution to 

rovide for a County system of School organ- 
soy It is argued that it would equalize THE LINK 
taxation, much to the benefit of the less pop- 
ulous districts; and would tend to equalize the 3etween the desire for good 
opportunities for school attendance of children. J 
So say Californians, too. A constitutional color work—and the realiza- 
amendment is asked for a State Board of Educa- ti 

; : 10Nn, 

tion of seven members who shall appoint a 
State Commissioner of Education, wh») shall be Excellent results are obtained 


} iw i is iv ffi > Tt . . . 
the executive and administrative officer of the in drawing classes with the 


Board. So say Californians. ' 
use of “Crayola” Crayons. 
In the San Francisco Bulletin, Mr. Max W. 


Stru is offering a series of illuminating articles 
on teachers’ and workmen’s salaries and wages; 
comparing the two with each other, and each 
with the cost of living,—past and present; and 
including in the survey all grades of schoosl 
and workers, nothing more direct and author- 
itative on the salary question has been pub- 
lished. 


Mr. W. C. Mysell, of the Mysell-Rollins Bank 

Note Co., has strongly endorsed the movement 

for increase of teachers’ salaries in a recent 

issue of the Examiner, saying: “the majority 

of us, with modified resentment, know that the 

teaching profession is underpaid. But it devolves FOF SOXCATIONAL COLOR ON 
upon the power of the press to take the initi- Ry Ea eM mes 
ative measures that this condition ma y be »* Ae 
speedily remedied.” When business men, the LOA COREE, 
press and teachers work together for such 


measure, something is likely to be accom- Made of the finest materials 


poenes. and furnished in slide tray, lift 


One reading the Hawaiian Educational Review lid, tuck and metal boxes; in 
is forcibly reminded that the territory is an 

organic, not merely a_ political part of the assortments of 6 to*24 colors. 
United States. Teachers there have _ before Also in bulk and solid colors 
them the same school problems as those in San 

Francisco or Kansas; much the same ideals, for refills. 


like social conditions and official limitations. I aie " . : 
et us send you an interestin 
The January issue of this journal offers sug- et . d . 8 


gestive material for information and reflection. booklet, “What the Average 


it . e 
Oakland is about to open a campaign for the leacher may accomplish in 


erection of fourteen new school buildings under Blackboard Drawing.” Gives 
the proposed $4,600,000 bond issue to be voted 


on at the April primary election. These will a new angle on the use of 
include three new high schools, five junior high colored chalks. 
schools and six elementary school buildings. 
Anaheim is planning increased school facilities. —- 
Ohio, too. is able to report several counties 
and cities with the coveted 100% enrollment in Samples, catalog, and color 


their state association. charts sent upon request. 


Prom the official 1918 report of the State —- 
Library it appears that 42 of the 58 Counties 


have free libraries, with an aggregate of Binney & Smith Co. 


nearly 1,000,000 books. To bring the library 
facilities within easy reach of all the people, 81 Fulton Street 


there are 2990 branches, Of a total of 2698 New York 
school districts in the state, 1549, or 57%, 
are members of the Association. Besides these 3 
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~ oe Teachers 
University of WANTED for practically all subjects in 


~ Southern California all sections of the country. Representatives 
LOS ANGELES and Cooperating Agencies in principal 


- : cities. 

Nine Colleges; School of Education: 

Summer Session, June 30-August 8 NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
Address Registrar for information | 4 General Offices, Evanston, Mil. 


DIPLOMA S ENGRAVED FROM 
—————— STEEL PLATES 


First quality, selected, sheepskins, enclosed in silk-lined portfolios of 
choice leather. Creditable to the institution. Satisfactory to the scholar. 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING COMPANY 
Samples upon application LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


Established 1867 
Resources Over $34,000,000.00 


COMMERCIAL—SAVINGS—TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Corner Twelfth and Broadway, Oakland 
1228 Seventh St., Oakland —Branches— Cor. Shattuck Ave. and Center St., Berkeley 


THE “FEEL” OF A PENCIL 


The artist knows it at once—the “feel” of a perfect lead—the smoothness 
the responsiveness that seem to harmonize with his very thoughts. 


NORAD 5 
LDo 


the master — RADU 


goes through more than fifty processes in the making to assure that “feel’” 
which the artist wants—to make certain the strength that means economy— 
to make absolute the accuracy and uniformity of grading. Made in 17 de- 
grees—9H (hardest) to 6B (softest). 


Write on your letter head for free full-length samples of your favorite 
degrees. Please state your dealer’s name. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Ore Established 1827 D ‘ 


s Taaoe Weann 
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129 libraries, supported 
County teachers’ 
educational 
normal 


there are 
ation; 58 
praries in 
colleges, 


by city tax- 
libraries; 356  li- 
institutions, universities, 
schools and high schools, 
in 62 private schools; and 122 Association, 
Society and Private libraries; making a grand 
total of 3494 libraries; a library for every 
1000 people. 


Dean Hunt of the 
the University of 
“if the 


School of 
California 
appropriation under 
Act be cut as is proposed in 
means the discontinuance of 
the new farm 


Agriculture of 
announces that 
the Smith-Lever 
the U. S. Senate, 
two thirds of 
bureau counties of the state, and 
the elimination or crippling of the Agricultural 
clubs of the boys and girls who live on the 
farms. This would be a calamity. 


An Elizabethan festival, 
ing folk dancing in 
a simple’ universal 
entertainment is 
sion in Berkeley. 


aimed at introduc- 
California communities as 
form of recreation and 
planned for the summer ses- 


The San Diego Schools, under Supt. Whaley, 
plan a course in character training through 
biography, an experiment which will be watched 
by California teachers. 


In Berkeley, 
ealled for 
asking for 


a school bond election has been 
March 29, the Board of Education 
$2,325,000 to provide, in part, for 
the School needs. School and city officials, 
business men and manufacturers are co-operat- 
ing to promote the undertaking. 


Outside of the larger cities, no schools in the 
State, perhaps, are doing more with 
high school classes in proportion to 
than Fresno; nine classes in 
jects; two each in 
ematics; English; 


evening 
population 
commercial sub- 
French and Spanish; math- 
two each in electricity and 
telegraphy; four in home economies; nine in 
the industrial arts; and physical training. Mr. 
W. N. Coman is the principal. 


Granger’s Index to Poetry, 
out of print for several 
revised and enlarged, 
Potter Brothers Co. 


which has been 
years has been greatly 
and can now be had from 


Prof. T. C. Knowles, long connected with the 
University of Southern California, and head 
of the history department has just accepted 
the presidency of the College of the Pacific 


at San Jose. 


Member of the Assembly Nicholas Prender- 
gast has introduced a bill calling for an -in- 
crease of 10% in all teachers’ salaries, includ- 
ing college instructors. The honors belong to 
Mr. Prendergast whether the bill becomes an 
act or not. 


Homer 
ment ina 


Martin, 
Los 
principal of 
vice Mr 
of Schools 
to be State 
tion, 


head of the 
Angeles school, 
the Santa 


English 
has been elected 
Barbara high school, 
Martin, who became Superintendent 
upon the promotion of Supt. Olney 
Commissioner of Secondary Educa- 


depart- 


The Bay Section C. T. A., has 
meeting till October. It will be 
land, as originally planned, and 
will be announced later. 


postponed its 
held in Oak- 
the exact date 
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STANDARDIZING on 
GREGG SHORTHAND 


J 
79.85% Gregg Shorthand 
20.15% all other systems 
Gain of Gregg Shorthand over 
all other systems in one 
year — 20%. 


The dark areas of the map show the 
percentage of cities and towns in each 
state whose high schools teach Gregg 
Skorthand exclusively; white areas, 
all other systems combined. 


The status of the five 
in the high schools 


System or Text 
GREGG , 
Benn Pitman. 
Isaac Pitman 2.83 
Graham deat 1.68 
Munson rpatdlieinaie 28 .85 
34 Miscellaneous sys- 

tems : a é 


leading 

is as follows: 

No. of Cities 
2652 
279 


systems 


Percentage 


79.85 


8.40 


6.39 


Total 100.00 


Gregg Shorthand has 
exclusive adoption by 
the Boards of 
schools teach 


been indorsed by 
more than 79% of 
Education whose high 


shorthand, because it is 


EASY TO LEARN 

EASY TO WRITE 
EASY TO READ 
SUPERIOR IN SPEED 
TEACHABLE 


Gregg writers have been awarded speed 
certificates from the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association for speed up to 268 
words a minute. Not more than half a 
dozen writers of all other systems have 
ever equaled this speed in the National or 
International Contests—and these have 
had from two to seven times the experi- 
ence of the Gregg writers. 

Send for “Commercial 
tistics’’ compiled by the 
Department of Business 
National Educational 


Educational Sta- 
Librarian of the 
Education of the 
Association—FREF. 


The Gregg Publishing 
Company 


NEW YORK . - 77 Madison Avenue 
BOSTON - 80 Boylston Street 
CHICAGO - - 523 Wabash 
SAN FRANCISCO - Phelan 


Avenue 
Building 
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This is the FIRST of a Series of Outlines 
on the Manufacture and Use of 
Cereal Breakfast Foods 


ie 
“The Most Common Grains 
and Their Origin” 


The grains used in the United States for cereal foods are wheat, oats, corn, rice, 
and sometimes barley. 

Wheat is made into a great many forms of cereal breakfast foods. The principal 
forms are known as “rolled” or “flaked wheat”, “granulated wheat” or “farina.” 
Flakes are also toasted and prepared with other ingredients that require no cooking. 

Corn, as a breakfast cereal, is used in the form of meal and as flakes that are 
toasted and prepared for eating. 

Oats, as a cereal, is generally prepared by rolling. The use of oatmeal was formerly 
very popular, but at present rolled oats is more generally consumed. Another form 
of oat cereal is known as steel cut oatmeal. 

On the Pacific Coast and particularly in the State of California wheat cereals are 
the most popular,—flaked and granulated wheat being mostly used. Oats, on account 
of its heating properties, is the cereal of the colder states, while wheats are more 
popular in the warmer climates. 

The State of California is particularly adapted to the manufacture of wheat 
cereals, especially the flaked wheat, inasmuch as the best variety of wheat for this 
purpose is the California White Sonora, which cannot be grown successfully in other 
states. 

Formerly California was the banner wheat state in the Union. Twenty-five years 
ago over a million tons of wheat were raised yearly. In the year 1916 it was estimated 
that not over 240,000 tons of wheat of all varieties were raised in this state. This 
decline in the amount of wheat produced is due to the fact that California land is 
considered too valuable for grain raising. In the order of their development and set- 
tlement, countries start with sheep and cattle raising, then advance to the raising 
of grains, and, finally, if the soil is rich, to the cultivation of fruits, grapes, nuts, etc. 

Wheat used for flour milling purposes in California at present, comes principally 
from Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Kansas. However, as already stated, the wheat 
used for cereal purposes is still raised in ample supplies in California and is of the 
highest quality. On this account cereal food industries in the state of California have 
a great advantage over other states, especially the flaked wheat product, which is 
gradually acquiring general favor in all parts of the United States. Eastern people, 
who have once tasted the quality of cereals made from California White Sonora will 
no longer be satisfied with the quality of the cereal food that is made from their 
own grains. 


PREPARED BY 


ALBERS BROS. MILLING CO. 
San Francisco, California 


issue of 
Grain — Preparing 


The April 
ing the 


the News will contain an outline on “Grow- 
the Ground.” 
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Bakersfield Schools 
the departmental 
grades 5-8. 


are experimenting with 
organization in two _ schools, 


In this great State of California, with its 
enormously increased wealth, it is a surprising 
piece of information that the State’s contribu- 


tion per pupil for his education is not greater 
than it was in 1881. 


The Kern County Institute 
to meet in session Feb. 19-21 in Bakersfield. 
An interesting program was announced by 
Supt. Chenowith, and the attendance was prac- 
tically 100% of the teachers. 


was finally set 


The annual report of Mrs. McNaught, Com- 
missioner of Elementary Schools, is out, and 
contains interesting matter on Americanization. 
After the statement that 


“we know now, as 
we never have known before, that the work 
of all teachers is Americanization’, she gives, 


in an articulate series of phrases the following 


fine bit: “Americanism means patriotism, not 
Jingoism; service, not conquest; sympathy, not 
pride; equality, not dominance; democracy, not 
anarchy; humanity, not intolerance; not hatred 


to any but love to all.” 


Among the progressive counties of the state 
may be safely named those, an increasing num- 
ber, that believe it is better to have fewer dis- 
tricts and better instruction. Village, town and 
rural schools in many counties share in this 
movement, Hemet and Ontario, Lincoln and 
Gridley, King City and Paso Robles, have found 
if profitable either to consolidate schools or 
to provide auto service to gather up the child- 
dren of a wide-spread territory for accommo- 
dation in a central school. 


Mr. Job Wood for a dozen years statistician 
in the office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for California has received 
at the hands of the new Superintendent Hon. 
wile, Wood, deserved promotion, being ap- 
pointed Deputy Superintendent. Mr. Sam H. 


Cohn of Alameda succeeds to the office of sta- 
tistician. 


Mr. E. W. Lindsay, until recently County 
Superintendent of Schools, Fresno County, has 
been elected a member of the faculty in the 
Fresno State Normal School, as special super- 
visor of rural education. 


The American Athletic Research Society lately 
in conference in New York City, resolved, 
First, that Boards of Education be asked that 
after June, 1922, no one be permitted to teach 


school who has not taken a course in physical 
instruction; Second, that the society use every 
reasonable effort to influence Congress and 
State Legislatures, to this end; that after 
June, 1922, no applicant be granted a license 
to teach any subject till this condition has 


been met; and Third a committee be appointed 
to take the necessary steps to put these reso- 


lutions into effect. 


The Advance program of the National Coun- 
cil of Primary Education for the Chicago meet- 
ing promises both interesting and profitable 
discussion. It includes a study of appropriate 
furnishings for primary schools, character of 
an aeceptable day’s work, self-planned work 
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For Music Supervisors 


NEW NUMBERS 


in the 


BEACON SERIES 


(Ready in March) 


No. 522—You’ve Carried On— 
EARL TOWNER 
No. 523—The Fairy Dance— 
GEORGE A. BURDETT 
No. 524—Hunting Song— 
HOWARD BROCKWAY 
No. 525—The Earth is the Lord’s 
Dear Land of Freedom— 
ELEANOR SMITH 


A new and enlarged edition of Mo. 521— 
National Songs of the Allies is also in 
preparation. 

The BEACON SERIES is a notable col- 
lection of choruses which has assumed the 
position of a classic. The fads of music 
have never found a place in the collection 
and for that reason a supervisor will find 
no difficulty in selecting a standard piece 
of music from any one of the groups. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
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The Best Language Text Books 


Pitman’s Commercial 
$1.10. 

Spanish Business Interviews. 85c. 

Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence 
in French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian and Portuguese. $3.00. 

*Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in 
Spanish. $1.10. 

*Spanish Commercial Reader, $1.10. By 
G. R. Macdonald. 

*Manual of Spanish Commercial Corre- 
spondence. $1.50. 
*English-Spanish and Spanish-English 
Commercial Dictionary. 1.50. By G. 

R. Macdonald. 

Pitman’s International Mercantile Letters. 
English-Portuguese. Cloth, gilt, $1.10. 

Hugo’s Russian Simplified. $1.45. 

A Practical Grammar of the Portuguese 
Language, v25 pp. Cloth, $2.00. By C. 
A. and A. Toledano. 

Rapid Method of Simplified French Con- 
versation. 192 pp. Cloth, 85c. 


*Adopted by the New York Board of 
Education, 


Spanish Grammar. 


Teachers should send for particulars 
of a Free Correspondence Course in 
Isaac Ptiman Shorthand. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Publishers 


2 West 45th Street, New York 


Publishers of “Course in Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand,” $1.50; “Practical Course in Touch 
Typewriting,” 85c.; “Style Book of Business 
English,” $1.00; adopted by the New York 
Board of Education. 
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This is the FIRST of a Series of Outlines on the 
“Production and Distribution of Milk” 


“Cleanliness of Milk” 


A First Requirement of Public Health 


Milk is our first food and an important diet of older children, 
convalescents and adults. 


Pathogenic Bacteria (harmful germ life) multiply with great rap- 
idity in dirty milk, especially when it is not chilled. 


Clean milk, which has been kept cool until used, is an ideal and 
very chez Lp food. 


Clean milk comes from healthy and clean cows in clean containers. 


Ninety per cent of all dirt in milk is cow manure—the result of 
careless handling. 


Bacteria, due to dirt, cannot multiply in chilled milk. It is im- 
portant therefore to keep milk in a cool place until used. 


The people of a United States use thirty million quarts of milk 
daily, exclusive of the manufactured products of milk. 


The death rate among babies in the larger American cities has 
been reduced eleven per cent since 1910. This has been due in large 
measure to better care in the production and handling of milk. 


Clean milk is safe milk and good food. 


These Outlines are prepared for School Room Use— 
Especially in City Schools. They are not intended for 
Agricultural Instruction. Their Purpose is to Acquaint 


Consumers of Milk with Essential Facts Showing the 
Relation between Milk and Health. 


PREPARED BY 


WALNUT GROVE CREAMERY CO. 
41st and Market Streets 


The April issue of the News 
will contain an outline on “The 
Modern Dairy-Equipment.” Oakland, California 
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for such children, etc. It sounds good, con- OCW OO0D00O0O0CZ =< oO 
cerning the last point, the voluntary exercise fl 
period, the following statement of the commit- 
tee of investigation appears: 

“When children are free to choose what they 
will do, we find the following wide range. 
They draw; paint; model in clay; build with 
blocks; play actively out of doors; make ob- © ° 
jects of wood, cardboard and paper such as i , : questionnaire 
crude furniture, boats, wagons, aeroplanes; put Janitor high school brisance 
puzzles together; furnish doll houses, shops, 
etc. and carry on play connected therewith; and hundreds more have been added to 
weave; sew; clean drawers and cabinets; look 


at picture books; read silently and to each WEBSTER’S 


other; write; do number work; print with type; 


make books; and plan simple dramatic per- NEW INTERNATIONAL 


formances.” DICTIONARY. For the first time you can 
Here is a little gem from a California School find authoritative answers to your questions 
man, Prof. Wm. H. Carruth of Stanford Uni- about all these new terms. 


versity, which is worth memorizing by all, Facts are demanded as never before. Exact 
young and old, and kept close to the heart, information is indispensable. 
throughout the year. 


: And never before was the 

OLD AND NEW NEW INTERNATIONAL 
The Old year has done what it could fore me so urgently needed in school 
All of it that was good for me was panes — = 
Has now become a part of me tively low. - ” r 
Whatever the New may bring to me , 
May only the good of it cling to me Regular and India- 


And enter into the heart of me. Paper Editions. : 


Also WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, Third Edition. 
A New Book. 1248 Pages. 1700 Wiseations. 


vitamine  imagist i 


New lorry air hole 
camouflage 
Words cloverleaf _poilu 


PITTI 


: 
| 


Por the benefit of County Superintendents, 
rural teachers and school boards, as well as Write for Speci 
for members of our State legislature now in “Use Of the Dictionaty-CGames with the Distionsre 
session, attention is joyously called to a col- . ‘ 
umn in the Journal of Education, Dec. 26, A G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. fj 
1918, copied from the Manitoba Department of 9 QQ 0000000 CMA 
Education reports on “The Advantages of Con- P 
solidation”. It covers 53 respects in which ; 
schools and the education of children are im- 


proved by the merging of schools in sparsely SPANISH TAUGHT 


settled districts or the eliminating of the ex- 


pensive, inefficient one-room school. IN SPANISH 
The proposed Federal aid for the American- 

ization of the 13,515,886 foreign born immigrants By CHARLES F. McHALE, Ph.B. 

in the United States, would be ee eae New Instructor in Spanish in the 

York would receive the largest share, $1,525,146. Nati : Bank 

Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts, New National —_ _— 

Jersey, Ohio, and Michigan would follow in New York 

this order with diminishing amounts; and Cal- 

ifornia would be eighth in the list with $325,- WRITTEN for beginning classes in 

469. Our share for the removal of illiteracy : : : . 
in high schools and colleges, this 

would be 3ist in the list ($17,623); and for Spanish 8 : ; al 

equalizing educational opportunities, (propor- text is adapted to s systems ° teach- 

tioned to the number of teachers) 10th in the ing. It employs vital, living lessons in 


te eee te For i Jae ae Spanish from the very start. It insures 
Seat naa "$2 hd dae Vlaams fae I "te te correct pronunciation. It accustoms the 


matched, dollar for dollar, by the state’s ap- student to think in Spanish. It is the 


propriation. quickest method known which has proved 
Mr, Ralph A. Jones, State Director of Voca- its efficiency in application. 

tional and Supervisor of Trades and Industries 

for Nevada, may be reached at Carson City, $1.00 Postpaid 

Nevada. For some time he has been located 

in Oakland. 


Reports from Alabama show that of a ° : 

teacher census the state had, at the 1918 Houghton Mifflin 
Association meeting, nearly 3000 members. In an 

a number of the Southern states, there is great Comp y 

activity in educational matters, very progressive ‘ 
legislation in Louisiana, interesting develop- Boston New York Chicago 
ments in North Carolina, and aggressive organ- 


MMi 


. , 
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TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN BETTER POSITIONS 
Write NOW for “The Road to Good Positions” and enrollment card. 


The Educational The Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency 


Clearing House Pacific office: Portland, Oregon Wm. Ruffer, A. M., Manager, 
of the West Frank K. Welles, Mgr. 326 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
303-304 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colorado 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL SERVICE IN BEHALF OF TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS — We operate in all Western States. 


REGISTER NOW 


























FRED DICK, Manager. Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga. 
9 BERKELEY and LOS ANGELES, 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC California 
BERKELEY OFFICE LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 
2161 Shattuck Avenue., corner Center Street 516 Security Building, 510 Spring St. 


RELIABLE AND EFFICIENT 
Endorsed by University Professors, Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers 
Registration FREE — Good Teachers Constantly in Demand 
Other offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Memphis, Chicago, Denver, Portland. 
SEND TO ANY OFFICE FOR CIRCULARS AND REGISTRATION FORMS. 


BOYNTON - apy cag tema TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E C. BOYNTON CALVIN ESTERLY 
Che} 
Oe SF ee P. MALEY 
MAN BUILDING. LOS ANGELES 717 MA 
WAY 19 fs A1lB4a0 


aren: 


y 3 Teachers, get a better position. Try the ““Bureau for Specialists."” eee 
College Graduates exclusively (vocational teachers excepted). N 
school positions. Fills the better places only. Covers all States. Ask for 





FDUCATIONAL BURFAU TITRA TLL ema 


Teachers’ 25 E. Jackson Bld., Chicago 
Albert AGENCY Our booklet “Teaching as a_Busi- 


34th YEAR ness” with timely chapters on Peace 

















NEW YORK . : 437 Fifth Av 5 
DENVER k ho (t «pA Zan Ameeee Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters 
SPOKANE _. . Peyton Building f 
Lae Bache ® cc kcan's..ocemecnrenan On cen, Se ees FREE. 
P a 


Helps Students’ Writing--- 

Esterbrook College Pen No. 453 is 
fitted for all the general work of the stu- 
dent. Corrosion resisting, it retains its 
smooth writing qualities a long time. It 
always works uniformly well. The student 
is not bothered by frequent changes. 


Send 15¢e for a sample dozen. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


86-100 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J. 
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ization of teachers in Alabama. During 1919, 
the Teachers’ Association is to make the meet- 
ing a State Centenary celebration, when an 
appraisement will be made of school progress 
and the State’s prosperity. Alabama is among 
the forward-looking states. 


Along with the many re-education plans for 
returning soldiers, it is astonishing informa- 
tion (upon the authority of the Federal Board 
that among all the American Expeditionary 
Forces, there nave been less than 50 blinded 
as a result of the war; 22 of these are now 
receiving training in this country and 8 in 
France, 


“This nation has no more solemn obligation 
than healing the hurts of our wounded and 
restoring our disabled men to civil life and 
opportunity. It is not charity, but merely the 
payment of a draft of honor which the United 


States of America accepted when it selected 
these men.”—President Wilson. 

The January Bulletin of the S. F. Grade 
Teachers’ Association is out with an interest- 
ing program of class, lecture, round table and 
recreation groups. Experiments, Tests and 


Measurements have prominent recognition. The 
editorial on the aims and work of the Salary 
Committee is sensible. 


The Middle West 
at Omaha, Neb., has been running a child 
study department, edited by F. M. Gregg of 
the Peru State Normal School. In the Febru- 
ary issue the article, the sixth in the series, 
is on the “Gang Age’, Gregariousness, self- 
subjection, self-assertiveness, the influence of 
the “gallery”, all of which are necessary as 
characteristics of the well-rounded boy char- 
acter. The entire series, written in very simple 
but more than usually intimate and accurate 
form, is suggestive of the normal traits of 
childhood and youth whose consideration would 
be helpful to any teacher. 


School Review, published 


The WN. EB. A. drive for the 100,000 member- 
ship is now in full swing. Of the hundred 
thousand wanted, California’s allotment is 2800. 
Of the 2800, the officials report 2010 paid re- 
cruits. California shows a larger per cent of 
her quota showing membership than any other 
state,—71.7%; Pennsylvania the next largest, 
50.8%. 


Among other courses the Los Angeles Central 
night high school offers instruction in the use 
of power sewing machines to train operators 
for the factories. Principal James C. Rein- 
hard has ideas and the intelligence and courage 
to carry them out, 


Superintendents and principals of Nebraska, 
recently in session at Hastings, placed them- 
selves on record as follows: “That all schools 
wherein all pupils amenable to compulsory 
attendance laws are instructed, shall be sub- 
ject to the supervision and control of such 
Officers as are now recognized by law for 
the administration of our elementary school 
system,” and that “no person shall be hereafter 
permitted to give instruction in any elementary 
school either public, private, parochial or sec- 
tarian, unless such person be certified by proper 
legal authority.” 
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Established January Ist, 1907, 


by Mr. R. W. Coddington and 
Mrs. Mary L. Coddington 


The Los Angeles office continues at the 
same location, and is still under the same 
management. Patrons and friends are re- 
quested to note the change in name. All 
communications for either Los Angeles or 


Berkeley office should be addressed 
CODDINGTON TEACHERS AGENCY. 
We have no connection with any agency 


operating under another name. 


Thousands of teachers can testify to 
our efficient work in their behalf. Like- 
wise our Agency is known to practically 
every Principal and Superintendent in 
California and adjoining states. It is 
distinctively a western Agency for west- 
ern teachers, and is fully informed re- 
garding conditions and requirements in 
its particular field. 


No Registration Fee 


A Short Un-ambiguous 
Contract 


Teachers available now should write at 


once. We are also making up our avail- 
able lists for positions beginning in 
September. 


Records collected during past years are 
retained in our files. These records are 
available for the use of either Berkeley 
or Los Angeles office as occasion may re- 
quire. The two offices are closely co- 
operative, and offer a state-wide service 
to schools and teachers. 


LOS ANGELES 


533 Citizens National Bank Bldg. 
Telephone: 14531 


BERKELEY 


Berkeley Bank Building 
Telephone Berkeley 350 














e) 


CODDINGTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
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STORIES OF AMERICANS | | Paper and Tablets Have 
fh an eee (ee Doubled in Price 


This book should be read by : 
children of the Fifth, Sixth, Pencils Have Advanced 


Seventh and Eighth 


Grade 

You can help cut down 
This book has a_ patriotic the high cost of writing 
theill.dn. every, seragragh. materials for the children, 
There is not a sentence that by hciae pase, § for he bi >. 
does not deal with the World dividual work at the zac . 
ion board. Crayons are inex- 

pensive. 

There is not a sentence that Use the best, buy the 
is not ennobling. celebrated Waltham brand 


School edition, 50 cents a copy. or the Hygieia Dustless. 
In quantities, 40 cents, plus 


carriage. 


Published by The American Crayon Co. 
JOURNAL of EDUCATION Sandusky, Ohio Waltham, Mass. 


Boston ESTABLISHED 1835 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL OF SAN DIEGO 
SUMMER SESSION COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Term I.---June 30 to August 8. 


The normal school will be in regular session. 
The training school will be in full session, and open 
every period of the day for observation of the work 
of the six grades of the elementary school and the 
7th and Sth grades of the intermediate school. 
Program arranged so that a teacher can give 
two consecutive hours, daily, to observation, and 
to pedagogy and special methods of her grade. 
_ General culture courses in history, literature, etc. 
Special courses in industrial, household and fine 
arts, physical education and agriculture. 


Term II.---August 11 to September 5. 


Open for a limited number of teachers and students 
wishing to do seminar work of an advanced type. 


NOTE: The mean temperature of 
San Diego for July and August 
is under 70° Fahrenheit. * 
a en cl a aaa ke 
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A movement is on foot, through co-operation 
of the Berkeley school department and the 
University of California, to establish a model 
and observation school, to supplement the work 
of the University High School maintained by 
joint action of the University and the Oakland 
Board of Education. 





In the January issue of Science, Vaughan 
MacCaughey, author of a _ recent instructive 
article on “‘The Teaching Profession in Hawaii’, 
says “there is little evidence of tropical ener- 
vation or lassitude among the white popula- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands”, and adds that 
“in high, moral, intellectual and physical life, 
tone and labor, this population compares favor- 
ably with similar groups in any northern 
climate.” 


Dr. J. 8S. Pomeray, County Health Officer, 
Los Angeles, has arranged a course of lectures 
on Practical Public Health work for nurses, 
health visitors, school teachers and health 
department employees. 


Governor Smith of New York also has ap- 
pointed a committee on reconstruction, with a 
sub-committee on education, of which Dr. Felix 
Adler is chairman. Dr. Adler is a member of 
the faculty of Columbia University, but is 
better known to educators, generally for his 
long connection with the famous Ethical Cul- 
ture School of Brooklyn. 


There is a newly organized high 
Hamilton City, California, which stands out as 
a pioneer in the educational world in many 
respects, It has introduced several novel fea- 
tures in its policy and is proving them very 
successful experiments. 

One of the most interesting of these has to 
do with a community civics class in which the 
pupils study vocations, current events, parlia- 
mentary law, public speaking, civics and every- 
day economics. The laboratory exercises of 
such a course consist of the general repair and 
janitor work of the school, managed by the 
pupils themselves, organized in such a way as 
to give each one the opportunity both to lead 
in responsibility and to follow in group work. 

So satisfactory have been the results of the 
plan, that the school board, to show their appre- 
ciation, have promised to take the whole class 
on a trip to the State Farm, the State Univer- 
sity, the State Legislature, Oakland and San 
Francisco, where places of inerest and educa- 
tional value will be visited and enjoyed. This 
trip is to take place the first week in March, 
not as a vacation but as part of the regular 
school work. Nor is this trip all of the treat 


school at 


in store for these fortunate young people. The 
last week of school in June is to be spent in 
camping in the mountains, under a strictly 


organized regime, based upon the year’s study. 


The death of Dr. Arthur EK. Ayres, head of 
the science department of the Oakland Tech- 
nical High School, Secretary to the Board of 
Education, and a man prominent in educational 
and civic affairs of the city came as a sur- 
prise to his many friends and acquaintances. 
Dr. Ayres had been sick but was thought on 
the way to recovery from an attack of in- 
fluenza. A sudden relapse ended in his death, 


Dec. * 30. 
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The Teacher 
Sees What 

Dorothy Loves 
“Oh, Goody!” Bobbie says, 
“She loves— Gee! I wonder who 
she loves.” 

He’d know “who” if he could see, 
as the teacher does, the other side of 
the slate, where mischievous Dorothy 
has put, in her best capitals, the 


JELL- 


What Dorothy wrote was, “I love 
Jell-O,” and Bobbie couldn’t object 
to that, for probably he likes Jell-O 
himself more than he loves any girl. 

All children love Jell-O, and as it is 
one of those good things to eat that 
seem to agree with everybody, it is 
given to them very freely by thought- 
ful parents. 

The latest Jell-O Book will be sent 
free to every teacher who will send 
us her name and address. 

All grocers sell Jell-O, two pack- 
ages for 25 cents. 









THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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HENRY DISSTON © SONS 


Incorporated 
Keystone Saw,Tool, Steel and File Works 
a PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 















“TRIUMPH BRAND” 


“‘Composition Books”’ tarile 
“Note Books” S 14 


“Spelling Tablets” Stanley Adjustable Try - 
a 





Are Made of and Mitre Square. No. 21 











A high grade of stock care- An important addition to the long line 
fully J of STANLEY TOOLS especially 
come a adapted for Manual Training use. 

tially bound. The Blade is adjustable and as it can 


. ome: ” be reversed, provides any size of try 
Specify Triumph Brand or mitre square within the capacity of 


“The 100% line.” the tool. In reversing it is not neces- 
sary to remove the blade from the 
handle, consequently the tool is always 
assembled and ready for use. 

C. F. WEBER & CO. The edges of the Blade are machined, 

985 MARKET STREET graduated in 8ths, l6ths and 32nds of 





SAN FRANCISCO inches, and the tool is square inside 
222-224 SO. LOS ANGELES STREET and out. 
The entire tool is nickel-plated. Made 
LOS ANGELES in three sizes—6 inch, 9 inch or 12 
100 WEST COMMERCIAL ROW inch blades. 








RENO Manufactured by 
524 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 


STANLEY Rute & Lever Co. 
PHOENIX | New Britain, Conn. U.S.A 
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At the Eighth annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, to be held 
in Chicago, Feb. 26, there is announced a con- 
ference on vocational English; a question of 
much immediate interest to the many efforts 


> he Vey 
at vocational Education. Y is 


At a recent meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Los Angeles Normal Schools, reso- 
lutions were adopted forming the proposed 
establishment of the “Los Angeles College of 
the University of California’, and commending 
to the members of the legislature its favor- 
able consideration. 





Women teachers are cordially invited to at- 
tend the luncheon to be given by the Grade 


Teachers’ Clubs on Tuesday of the Bay Sec- CRAFTSMANSHIP 


tion C. T. A. in April. They are announced of MASTER PRINTERS at 
to present the program of the Association for 

the afternoon, and a “stirring discussion is 2 T Tr 
expected. The Oakland School Women’s Club 2101 CENTER STREET! 
will be hostess. LEDERER STREET 

, we 
Kern County is well awake. Under the stim- oD T . 
ulating guidance of County Superintendent oS) ZEU NS) CO. [INC.] 
Chenoweth, the 40 or more men teachers in 
. > . > > 

the high school have organized a Schoolmas- PHONE BERKELEY 630 


ters’ club, for the critical discussion of sec- 
ondary educational problems, There are sev- 
eral other sections, outside the larger cities 
which might well follow Kern’s example. In an advertising campaign, 
In a recent issue of the Stockton “Record”, through the columns of The 


Mrs. L. Clare Davis has some pertinent comments Sierra Educational News, we 
on Commissioner Snyder's characterization of 


Algebra as having “little value as a vocational will demonstrate and give 
study,” Mrs. Davis argues that a boy, though data on every phase of the 
fitting for a trade that calls for little math- printing craft: “How to Pre- 
ematics, may later decide that he wishes to toe 
follow one that requires much. What is he pare Copy. The Value of 
to do? It will be — at ae that there = ‘White Space.” “Harmony in 
but two questions. oth of the men are right, 9 4 
and each would probably accept the other’s Type Faces. How to Pre- 
conclusions when really understood. One dan- pare Pictures for Photo-en- 
ger lies in the too early specialization. graving—the ‘Screen’ of an 
Thomas A. Edison advocates a great film Engraving—W hat is Meant 
library of otunatiens® and industrial subjects by the ‘Screen’,” Ec. Also 
to be built up in Washington. These films - : 4 
could be issued on the rental system to all the different kinds of papers 
institutions in the United States, even to the best adapted to the various 
mos remote rural school houses, and he kind f at I f Ree 
system could be so operated as to pay its own *e) printing. informa va 
way.” for filing, and a neat filing 
The U. S. Bureau of Education has made ar- cover will be mailed upon ap- 
rangements with a number of Colleges and plication to those interested 
Universities to admis as War Specials such As official printers of The 
of the returning soldiers as give evidence of * ; ; 
being able to take a part or all of a College Sierra Educational News, and 
course, though they may be no regularly or for twelve years printers to the 
formally prepared for College. 78 institutions f reilibé lh : a rt P 
in 34 states have signified their willingness yacu a3 Coe Students of 
to undertake this work: one-fourth of them the University of California, 
are ji s > ylvania, Ohio . “6 ; f 
~ et three states of Pennsylvania, Oh we are qualified to solve anv 
an¢ Ss. * 


of the printing problems with 
In Raleigh, North Carolina, last year, 165 which you may be confronted. 
negro boys and girls on an aggregate of eleven - / 
and a quarter acres of land in back yards 
and in vacant lots, cleared $10,522.00, growing 
vegetables. One thousand pupils in Greensboro 
cleared $41,472.50. 
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POTTER BROTHERS 
COMPANY ) : re 


aes Ie Ao 
The Book Depository of = ae 


The Pacific Coast ° 
. a Reconstruction Work 
The following is a list of Educa- 


tional Publishers whose books are IS beginning 


Corea a Gee - EACHERS of Industrial 


D. Appleton Co. Art for the Schools and 
Atkinson Mentzer Co. 


Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co. Designers for the industries 
) S. Barnes Co. are needed. If you have 
. D. Beatty & Co. 

4 i ea age talent for such work develop 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 

Bobbs Merrill Co. 

Century Publishing Co. 


Comstock Publishing Co. A) 1) 
Doub & Cerener e e Ni el CAL! 0) DNA os iL. Neale 
Goodyear Marshall Pub. Co. nim | ~ aw | AAPA 
D. C. Heath Co. ie" ofA) TS NTR ang COAL AFT ATC |B) 
Henry Holt & Co. ie) Wi y 
Historical Publishing Co. wr _S 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Iroquois Publishing Co. 


Laird & Lee Av DG + 7 

a P. Lippincott & Co. DAY, EVENING AND 
Littl Brown & Co. ‘ ‘“ 
Longmans Green & Co. SATURDAY CLASSES IN 
Lyons & Carnahan 


G. & C. Merriam Co. INDUSTRIAL, NORMAL 


Newson & Co. 


Phonographic Institute Co. AND FINE ARTS 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 

Practical Text Book Co. , . 

Seca ae feisty Write for illustrated catalog 
Public School Pub. Co. Lh: . ‘ : 
Rand McNally & Co. which gives full information 


Ronald Press regarding courses. time d 
Row Peterson & Co. ~ g ’ an 


B. H. Sanborn & Co. tuition. 
Schwartz Kirwin & Fauss 


W. H. Sadlier F. H. MEYER 


Charles Scribner’s Sons E 
Silver, Burdett and Co. Director. 
So. Western Publishing Co. 


J. S. Sweet Publishing Co. 2IIQ ALLSTON WAY 
Text Book Publishing Co. 9 a 


World Book Co. BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


Potter Brothers Company 
(Incorporated) 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 1057 No. Alameda St. 
571 Market St. 836 So. Hill St. 
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